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Drilling. Logging. Mining. 
Bush aims to speed them up. 
But will the land be destroyed? 
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Were passionate about every engine 
we build. Its just that some 
make our hearts beat a little faster. 


Honda engineers and their machines. Its a romance 
that began more than 50 years ago. One that has fueled 
our dreams and our product designs ever since. We now 
build more than 11 million Honda engines every year. Yet 
each engine shares the heritage, dedication and passion 
of our unrivaled racing program. 

But its not only our technology that finds its way from 
the racetrack to the Hondas and Acuras on the streets. Its 
also our engineers. Our racing program serves as their 
classroom. From there, they apply what they learn about 
engines and innovation to other Honda products. So it 
should come as no surprise: Every time we start a Honda, 
it sends our hearts racing. 
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LETTER FROM BEWING: Who will be Lord of the Rings? 
TREND ALERT 

NOTEBOOK 

JOEL STEIN tries to entertain his grandma 


THE FBI: Mister Fix-It? 


Robert Mueller will inherit an agency in need of heavy tinkering 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE: McCain's Next Challenge 
Getting through the House was supposed to be easy. No longer 


THE ARMY: Think Tank, Think Again 
Military wives are up in arms against the Rand Corp. 


THE U.S.S. COLE: Investigative 
Breakdown 

What has stymied the FBI's quest for 
evidence of Osama bin Laden’s 
involvement? 


THE NONMERGER: Jack Fell Down 

The anatomy of the GE-Honeywell disaster 
Welch Speaks: GE’s boss explains himself 
The Trustbuster: Mario Monti, Europe's 
antimonopolist on saying no 


AUTOMOBILES: They Came from Korea 
How Hyundai and Kia are making it big in the U.S. 
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There's a war out there, and 
it’s pitting oilmen and 
industrialists against 
environmentalists and 
ranchers. The stakes are 
high. What do we want: 
The fat of the land or its 
grandeur? And what kind 
of shoot-out are we willing 
to put up with? 


ARSENIC: How Safe Is Your Playground? 
Wood treated with the chemical has helped 
build forts and castles that will last for years. 
But should your kids be playing on them? 


RELIGION: The Patience of Job 

The Bible's ancient questions on suffering and 
God’s goodness are posed once again in the 
lives of an evangelical couple 


ART: Wayne Thiebaud, poet of 
pastry, gets his just deserts 
TELEVISION: It’s the Golden Age of 
reruns on cable and pvp 
CINEMA: Brando’s gay, but not 
happy, on the set of The Score 

= BOOKS: A Valley of the Dolls sequel is stuck in the same rut 
? Thumbs down for John Irving’s The Fourth Hand 





“YOUR FAMILY: Amy Dickinson on single parents and dating 
YOUR TECHNOLOGY: Chris Taylor on burning CDs 
YOUR HEALTH: Christine Gorman on the new artificial heart 


PEOPLE: Meet the Foxes; Baby Bing gets busted 
ESSAY: Margaret Carlson on the eye in the sky—and you 
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GENE J. PUSKAR—AP 





»» Thrill Rides 


More than 50 new roller coasters 
opened in the past year, and 
despite some high-profile and 
high-anxiety-inducing accidents, 
they are scarier—and safer—than 
ever. We look at the next 
generation of coasters, plus a 
photo essay and a guide to the 
best coaster sites on the Web. At 
time.com/rollercoasters 


SOTHE FULL MoNTI 


In two extensive interviews, the 
men at the center of the failed 
GE-Honeywell merger talk about 
its rejection—and what's next. 

@ The€E.U.'s Mario 
Monti tells TIME the 
points that caused 
him to scuttle the deal. GE CEO 
Jack Welch is unpersuaded. 
“I don't think there's a lesson 
here," he says. “I literally 
didn't see the issue.” 


time.com/interviews/monti 
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From Shanghai to the Rockies 


HEN I ASKED TERRY MCCARTHY TO HEAD OUR LOS ANGELES BUREAU LAST YEAR, 

visions of starlets and swank Hollywood premieres did not exactly dance in 

his head. Terry and his crew are responsible for covering 13 Western states, 

and his first reaction was to calculate quickly how many stories he could pro- 

duce within 50 miles of a trout stream. I don’t know how many fish he has caught in 
the past few months, but he certainly has snagged some terrific stories. He has gone 
to Alaska for a story on oil drilling, to Arizona to hang with guides who smuggle Mex- 
icans across the border and to Wyoming and Montana for this week’s special report. 
“The West often reminds me of the west of Ireland, where I was brought up—a 
mix of natural beauty, economic hardship and some of the friendliest people you 
will meet anywhere,” says Terry. 
I think I can say with confidence 
that Terry is our only journalist 






who was educated at a Benedic- 

tine monastery, this one in Coun- ™ 

ty Limerick, where he studied Lat-  . = 

in, Greek and, of course, rugby. _ = 


After studying philosophy at Univer- 
sity College Dublin, Terry worked 
in Asia, based first in Bangkok, 
then in Tokyo, for London’s The 
Independent newspaper. 

Terry joined TIME In 1997, re- 
opening our bureau in Shanghai, 
which had been closed since 1949 
when Mao kicked out the foreign 
correspondents. “One of the high- 
lights of my tour for TIME was the 
fall of Suharto after 32 years as dic- 
tator in Indonesia, and all the tur- 
moil that has still not fully played 
itself out. In China I traveled the 
length of the Yangtze by boat, 
watched Chinese workers assem- 
bling GM cars in Shanghai and an- 
gry Chinese students protesting 
outside the U.S. embassy after the bombing of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade.” 

The story that most affected Terry was the last one he did in China before go- 
ing to Los Angeles: the story of Wu Fang, the woman from a small village in 
Shaanxi province whose jealous husband threw acid on her face and body, disfig- 
uring her horribly—and her despairing attempts to see justice done in the crime 
(TiME, Dec. 11, 2000). Many readers offered to help pay for medical treatment, and 
the TimE bureau in Beijing is currently arranging for her to travel to a hospital in 
the capital to have the surgery she needs on her eyes and right ear. 

“Nobody who has lived in Asia can fail to admire how hard people work. But 
the drive for modernization has come at a high price—pollution, authoritarian gov- 
ernment and a lack of personal freedom. The Western part of the U.S. has very 
strong views on freedom—views that often conflict with others, as we discovered 
time and again in reporting this week’s cover stories. But these views all find a 
voice, and that is what makes my adopted country such a great place to live—and 
report about.” Not to mention the trout streams. 


Qe 


IN SANTA MONICA: Terry McCarthy, based in Los 
Angeles, covers 13 Western states for TIME 


James Kelly, Managing Editor 
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EYES ON THE PRIZE: 


Ses A billboard in Beijing 


The Softer Touch 


How China hopes to seal its bid for 
the 2008 Summer Olympic Games 


EN WANDING WAS IN 
prison the last time Bei- 
jing made a bid for the 
Olympic Games. That 
was 1993, and he was serving 
seven years for supporting the 
1989 student demonstrations 
that ended in the disastrous 
Tiananmen Square massacre. 
There was no way he could 
support the bid, Ren recalls. 
The Olympic torch would cast 
a flicker of legitimacy over the 
Communist Party. Released 
five years ago, Ren can now 
crusade against Beijing’s cur- 
rent attempt to be host to the 
2008 Summer Games. But he 
isn’t, and not because he’s 
afraid. Instead he is hopeful 
that the Games will empower 


leaders who favor political re- 
form. “China needs to improve 
its human rights,” he says, 
“Opposing the Olympics won’t 
help reach that goal.” 

If the rest of the world 
wrings its hands over entrust- 
ing the Olympic spirit to an au- 
thoritarian regime, the People’s 
Republic has made remarkable 
progress in convincing corpo- 
rate sponsors and its citizens, 
including some (but not all) dis- 
sidents, that Beijing deserves to 
be awarded the Olympic rings 
this week. Whatever the 
outcome, Beijing’s $24 million 
bid—subsidized heavily by 
foreign corporate sponsors— 
shows China has at last mas- 
tered public relations, offering 





The Olympics will help promote political reform. 
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appealing images of economic 
progress while slickly down- 
playing human-rights abuses. 
Crucial help came from a 
former rival. Australian consul- 
tant Peter Phillips picked up 
“one by one” the five key orga- 
nizers of the wildly successful 
Games in Sydney, which beat 
out Beijing by two votes back in 
1993, and made them China’s 
exclusive counselors. For more 
than two months last winter, 
Phillips and friends spent 16- 
hour days in Beijing helping 
craft key documents. When the 
International Olympic Com- 
mittee sent an evaluation crew 
to grill the committee, Phillips 
and his team suggested answers 
the Chinese might have 
muffed, such as making them 
omit the usual “evil-cult” epi- 
thet from comments on the un- 
derground Falun Gong spiritual 
movement. Phillips even solved 
Beijing’s dreaded puppy prob- 
lem. Many Chinese eat dogs, 
and dog farms import the 
frozen sperm of St. Bernards 
to breed quick-growing canine 
roasters. Beijing officials were 
certain that Swiss visitors would 
protest at seeing their rescue 
pooches on chopsticks, and 
they wanted a response ready. 
So, Phillips advised, “just tell 
them Chinese find it strange 
that Europeans eat horses.” 
China’s savvy bid contrasts 
sharply with its failed 1993 ef- 
fort. Back then police rounded 
up mentally handicapped peo- 
ple who might have wandered 
into sight of an 10c motorcade 
and beat one to death. The gov- 
ernment enmeshed its bid with 
an empty political slogan: “A 
More Open China Awaits the 
2000 Games.” Nothing like that 
this time. Beijing emphasizes 
the country’s rich history :'@ 


the $12 billion the city will G4 


spend on environ- 
mental protection. 7 
Its current slogan, 7% 
“New Beijing, 
Great 

Olympics,” 
















deliberately focuses on the 
city, not the country’s policies. 
The changes have paid off 
at home. A Gallup poll earned 
top headlines after finding 95% 
support for the bid among Bei- 
jing residents. But there’s an- 
other explanation for such fa- 
vorable results: heavy-handed 
propaganda. A similar poll 
showing 87% support outside 
Beijing went unreported be- 
cause “it was deemed too low,” 
says Victor Yuan of Horizon 
Research, which conducted the 
study. Ordinary Chinese will 
never read a quote saying the 
Games “will bring Beijing’s 
corruption to the world’s atten- 
tion,” as Zhao Hong, a teacher 


| of Marxist philosophy in the 
| distant city of Kunming, told 


Time. And they don’t know 
that a member of the banned 
China Democracy Party, Shan 
Chengfeng, wrote an open 
letter in December asking the 
10€ to press for the release of 
her activist husband and 
“every political prisoner,” or 
that she is serving two years in 
a labor camp for her missive. 
Still, dissident Sha Yuguang, 
who has pressed for democrat- 
ic reform for two decades, is 
typical in hoping that a Beijing 
Games will “bring China clos- 
er to the world, which helps 
promote political reform.” 
The trouble is, nobody 
knows who will rule China in 
2008. By then the Communist 
Party will have undergone a 
tricky succession; its previous 
two changes came amid 
purges and massive unrest. 
Olympic scrutiny intensified 
upheaval in Mexico in 1968 
and South Korea in 1988. 
Awarding China the rings now 
could be like arranging a mar- 
riage for children, then 
inviting the whole 
world to critique 
their maturity. And 
once China is wed to the 
Games, marital spats may 
be inevitable. —With reporting 
by Barry Hillenbrand/Washington 


—Chinese dissident SHA YUGUANG 
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From Listerine — a powerful toothpaste 
designed for the health of your gums. 
Listerine Essential Care” Toothpaste 
does more than fight cavities. It's so 
effective at killing germs, it can fight 
plaque and help prevent even reverse 
—the gum disease gingivitis. 


Listerine Essential Care” Toothpaste. 
For the Good of Your Gums. 


© 2000 Warner-Lambert Consumer Group, a division of Pfizer Inc 
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Swarovski Crystals 


Color-Coded Nutrition 


TED THA! FOR TIME 


TREND Choosing your foods by their color 


HOW IT STARTED Doctors and nutritionists are becoming convinced 
that certain food colors have healthful properties 


JUDGMENT CALL If it gets you to eat your fruits and veggies, why not? 


HAT COLOR WAS YOUR 
lunch? Never mind pro- 
teins, carbs and those 
other old-hat nutrition- 
al obsessions; what’s really im- 
portant in food, says a new group 
of docs, is hue. Some medical ex- 
perts are convinced that the pig- 
ments in foods, called phyto- 
nutrients, play a key role in 
preventing disease. The blue in 
blueberries, they say, may pro- 
tect the brain, while the orange in 
carrots may promote heart 
health. Pale beige carbs such as 
breads and cookies are, not sur- 
prisingly, the weakest link. 
What's recommended is an array 
of produce, the more vibrant the | 
better. “Be drawn to bright- 
ly colored fruits and veg- 
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me feel like I've 
taken a vacation.” 


MOVIE The Anniver- 
sary Party “Like a Hol- 


stream and offbeat.” 


etables,” advises Dr. Daniel 
Nadeau, a professor at Tufts 
Medical School and co-author of 
The Color Code: A Revolutionary 
Eating Plan for Optimum 
Health, due from Hyperion next 
March, Dr. David Heber, the 
founding director of the UCLA 
Center for Human Nutrition and 
author of the just published 
What Color Is Your Diet? 
(HarperCollins), suggests seven 
servings a day of fruits and veg- 
etables, each from a different col- 
or group (to meet your orange- 
yellow needs, for instance, eat a 
papaya, nectarine or grapefruit). 
“For most people, iceberg lettuce, 

French fries and catsup are 
their three vegetables,” 
he says. “This is an at- 
tempt to bring us back 
to our evolutionary 


roots.” —By 





TREND High-quality 
Austrian cut-crystal 
gems studded on 
everything from flip- 
flops to fingers 


HOW IT STARTED 
The '80s fashion 
comeback paved 
the way for dazzling 
glitter-chic 


JUDGMENT CALL 
Diamonds may be a 
girl's best friend, but 
for affordable glam 
these are hard to beat 


warovski crystals 

used to conjure up 

visions of little 

glass animals 
perched on card-store 
shelves. But since 
designers like Julien 
Macdonald, Alexander 
McQueen and Jimmy 
Choo discovered the 
Austrian gems a couple of years ago, they have been 
stitched by the hundreds of thousands onto haute couture 
frocks and heels. The stones are adding a touch of luxe to a 
growing array of everyday wear too, from T shirts and 
bandannas to sunglasses and socks. Brad Johns, New York 
City hair colorist to the stars, has just unveiled his line of 
crystal-encrusted barrettes and elastics. 

“What started out as crystals on evening gowns has 
become crystals on underwear,” says Swarovski's Melissa 
Carden. “We’re in an opulent time.” Opulent and a little 
nutty. For $105, the Completely Bare salon in New York will 
bikini wax you, well, completely bare, then dress up your 
newly dewy private parts with crystal curlicues, butterflies 
or hearts—self-adhesive “tattoos” that stick for about three 
days. Too coy for Mariah Carey, who borrowed a $12,000 
Kawasaki motorcycle studded with more than 50,000 
stones for the cover of her next CD, Glitter. And still, 
Swarovski keeps churning out its collectible menagerie of 
animals. Next up: a goat, an ox and a rat, the first in a series 
of Chinese zodiac-inspired figurines. —By Sora Song 


What people are reading, watching and listening to 









still has an impact.” 
MOVIE The Patriot 
“History and adven- 
ture combined.” 


comparison.” 


>YNTHIA ROWLEY GALE NORTON MOBY 
Fashion designer Interior Secretary Musician 
BOOK Green Hills of BOOK The Rise of ) BOOK Women on 
Africa by Ernest Theodore Roosevelt Divorce edited by 
Hemingway “Reading by Edmund Morris Penny Kaganoff and 
Hemingway makes “His conservationism Susan Spano “I'm not 















a woman, and I've 

never been married, 
but I'm utterly fasci- 
nated by this book.” 









lywood home movie.” CD Mezzanine by 

+h . : Massive Attack “A 

TV The Andy Dick TV Star Trek: Voyager wonderful, dirty and 
Show “He's got a real l identify with the sexy record. It’s been 
Midwestern sense of woman captain. My in uc cD la er for 
humor, both main- job seems easy by bird 


the past 14 months.” 
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HOW 
THE UNIVERSE 
WILL END 





How the Universe Will End 

é4Why should we care? Why not 
worry about the problems that 
can kill us in 100 years, not 
trillions of years!77 


CRAIG ANTHONY TRUGLIA 
Mahopac, N.Y. 





SCIENTISTS AND THEOLOGIANS SQUABBLE 
about the beginning of time and the uni- 
verse [SPACE, June 25], but regardless of 
the fine points of their arguments, they 
are still singing from the same sheet of 
music: there was a beginning, and there 
will be an end. I believe that the universe 
is actually infinite in time and space. Our 
Big Bang was exactly that—ours. We will 
never discover the oldest body in the 
universe because we will never be able to 
sense its existence. It is safe to assume 
that there were other Big Bangs, and 
more will occur. 
LAWRENCE A. GIRARD 
Depauville, N.Y. 


SO SCIENTISTS CONCLUDE THE UNIVERSE 
began with a bang, but they expect there 
will be no happy ending. I can’t see Hol- 
lywood rushing in for the film rights. 
Still, I would be interested in finding out 
what happened before the beginning 
and what happens after the end. 
CONRAD MILL 
Antananarivo, Madagascar 


ATTEMPTING TO COMPREHEND FULLY THE 
vast edges of the cosmos is futile. Doubt- 
less these theories will be revised and 
replaced many times over. Perhaps it is 
best to ignore why the world turns and 
simply celebrate that it does. Don’t wor- 
ry about the end of the universe; no one 
gets out alive. 
JOHN CURRAN 
Wellesley, Mass. 


THE PRESENTATION OF SCIENTIFIC THEO- 
ries as proof positive that we have un- 
locked one of the greatest mysteries of all 
time is pure folly. The scenario of ab- 
solute, total cataclysmic destruction of 
everything is irresponsible. For those of 
us with a faith in a higher power, the sto- 
ry’s final paragraph was the ultimate 
atheistic tweak of the nose: “a disembod- 





ied digital intelligence” may survive to 
note “an unimaginably vast, cold, dark 
and profoundly lonely place.” Did the 
writer experience a jolt of perverse, 
sadistic joy in writing these depressing 
words? Shame on all of you for your 
pseudoscientific Chicken Littleism. 
LYNNE PERILLI 
Southbury, Conn. 


APPARENTLY QUITE A LOT HAPPENED IN 

the first second following the Big Bang. 

This is only slightly less time than it took 

me to become hopelessly confused read- 
ing about it. 

Don McCort 

Fort Myers, Fla. 


SCIENTISTS RARELY DISCUSS WHERE THAT 
“speck smaller than a proton” came 
from, who put it there and what started 
its expansion some 15 billion years ago. 
The reason they don't tackle that ulti- 
mate question is that seeking the an- 
swer always leads to something they 
can’t photograph, measure or make up 
equations for—God. 

DAVE REISER 

Palatine, Iil. 


COULD IT BE THAT THE COSMOS STARTED 
when God himself exploded? 

Marc Bure 

Ninove, Belgium 


>> Is the ultimate fate of the cosmos too 
gloomy to contemplate, even at a few tril- 
lion years’ remove? A lot of you got down- 
right doleful at the faraway prospect. 
“Thank you for making me feel very, very 
small,” griped a reader from Los Angeles. 
Even more despondent was a Californian 
from Castro Valley, who called our story 
“the most depressing thing | have ever 
read. It seems we are doomed no matter 
what we do. Pass the Prozac.” A Houston- 
ian was “extremely distraught to think of 





the universe as an infinitely large, charred 
nothing.” But in Cincinnati, Ohio, one man 
put the event in seasonal perspective: 
“Why must the universe end? There is no 
answer. Relax. It’s summertime. Have an 
ice-cold beer.” 


To Europe and Back 


ABOUT GEORGE W. BUSH’S TRIP TO EUROPE 
(WorLD, June 25]: the thousands of pro- 
testers in Goteborg, Sweden, had a clear 
message: America, or at least its Presi- 
dent, is too enthusiastic about the death 
penalty and not adequately concerned 
about the environment. President Bush 
should heed this message because there 
are plenty of people in his country who 
feel the same. Protecting the environ- 
ment and reducing armed conflict are se- 
rious responsibilities that require a great 
deal more than just showing up and 
speaking intelligibly. Why is it that the 
so-called leader of the free world can get 
by with such low standards? 
ERIN K. MURPHY 
Philadelphia 


WHAT WITH BUSH PUSHING A MISSILE- 
defense system, scrapping the Antiballis- 
tic Missile Treaty and encouraging NATO 
expansion to Russia’s borders, Vladimir 
Putin has every reason to be delighted 
with the U.S. President. The Russian 


BRINGING KIDS HOME 
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Because he has new Office XF 
today he feels complete. Today, he doesn't have to 
log on to different e-mail accounts, Trying to recall 
secret passwords he made a bit too Secret: He will 
open Outlook® and find messages to jeffreyn, jnee, 
Jett? 422, and even the my Serious Jammaslen dawg, 
all in one place. So many faces for just one Simple guy. 


Microsoft’ Office XP with Integrated E-mail that 
collects ail your mail trom multiple accounts in one 
place. Just one of many improvements in this, the new 


version of Microsoft Office. 
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leader now has all the excuses he needs 

to justify meeting the demands of his 
generals for increased military funding. 

RALPH KRESS 

La Mesa, Calif. 


SO BUSH’S EUROPEAN VISIT EXCEEDED 
expectations. One must give the Bush 
handlers high fives for having so very 
nimbly exploited a ploy first used at the 
time of the presidential candidates’ de- 
bates. We continually hear how poorly 
Bush is expected to perform, and then 
there is exultation over how much better 
he has done. Thus we are all thrilled with 
the mediocrity and flawed accomplish- 
ments that can be trumpeted as triumph. 
A. Roy STUBBS 

Shelby, N.C. 


A New Deal on Emissions 


ROBERT E. GRADY’S ARTICLE, WITH SUG- 
gestions on how to revise the Kyoto Proto- 
col to make it acceptable and effective 
[ViEWPOINT, June 25], was right on the 
mark. An incentive-based long-term sys- 
tem involving all countries is definitely 
the way to go to reduce global emissions. 
Costs can be equalized based on global 
market levels. Each country’s individual 
expenses can be measured as a percentage 
of its Gpp and a value for credits calculat- 
ed. Richer countries will obviously pay 
more of the total, but all countries will 
share in some part of the cost of what es- 
sentially affects the entire planet. 
Davin A. LEETE 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Spare Us the Details 


I WAS TERRIBLY DISAPPOINTED BY RICH- 
ard Corliss’s article on Steven Spielberg’s 
new movie A.J. (CINEMA, June 25]. Why 
must reviewers give away significant plot 
points? It ruins the surprises in the film. 
While I was in line to see The Empire 
Strikes Back when it first came out, an 
exiting audience member shouted, 
“Darth Vader is Luke's father!” Corliss’s 
article achieved the same effect. 
ANDREW KANTOR 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Reality Bites 

THE ITEM ABOUT THE KOMODO DRAGON IN 
the Los Angeles Zoo biting Sharon 
Stone’s husband Phil Bronstein leads 
me to ask where the San Francisco 
Chronicle executive editor's brains were 
when he entered the dragon's cage with- 
out his shoes on [PEOPLE, June 25]. San 





Franciscans have historically chuckled, 
“When you visit L.A., check your brains 
at the airport.” Apparently that’s what 
Bronstein did. Earth to Phil! We resi- 
dents of sunny Southern California 
would never do such a stupid thing! 
CAROLE WADE 
Los Angeles 
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When you play the Pick Your Prize Monopoly* game at McDonald's? winning’s easy 
choosing’s hard* Because now when you win, you can pick the prize you want from your winning prize 
package. Packages include everything from adventure vehicles to electronics from Amazon.com 


Plus, instant win McDonald's gift certificates. What to choose, hmmmm, what to choose? 





we love to see you smile iim 


This 


game piece is 
INSTANT 
WINNER’ 


ete) 4 


It may be worth 


$1,000,000!” 
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Can't wait to 
pick my prize! 
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Saver Game Board on back! 





Predominantly McDonald's® food prizes. Applies to magazine insert and direct mail only. 
* Payable as $50,000 cash, gold or diamonds a year for 20 years, without interest. 

ACheck with participating porary 's® for exact start date and Official Rules. 

©2001 McDonald's Corporatio: 

MONOPOLY: @, TM & ©2001 Hasbro, Inc, All Rights Reserved. 
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@ SPRVOCIN Suyedaused we azud yse) OZ$ sod 


YMINOR NEEDS PARENT/LEGAL GUARDIAN TO REDEEM IN-STORE CASH PRIZES. SUBJECT TO VERIFICATION. 
NO PURCHASE NECESSARY TO PLAY. MAKING A PURCHASE WILL HOT IMPROVE YOUR CHANCE OF WINNING A PRIZE. 






: lL 

R E Py RECEIPT BY 10801 10 iN MONOPOLY Gore dt Mca Oem! Ron 
Request P 0. Box 486001 Lawrencivle, GA 30042-8001. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. Game i tfereé try i perbipatng 
restaucants i the United States, Guam, Sapan, Bahamas, Curacao, Aruba, St Maarten, St. Thomas, Suriname and Trinidad 
beginning on or about 7/11/01 and scheduled to end 8/9/01. Game Pieces, each of which consists of 2 Game Stamps, are available 
on select MicDonaid’s food and drink packaging, as well 2s in select magazines and direct mail inserts to be destriduted wm the US. on 
or about 7/901 (“taserts”). 3 Game Pieces may also be obtained without a purchase by a hand-printed sett-adoresses. 


stamped envelope to: 2001 MONOPOLY Game at McDonald's, Game Place Request, P. 0. Box Lawrenceville, GA 30042 
pe Se ge in Da pled soe Only 1 request per outer maiing envelope postmarked no later than 8/01 and 

8/1601, mailed ae aa ee os oie areas, © Be coe © tee 
YOU MA A WINNING GAME ), YOU MUST READ REDEMPTION INSTRUCTIONS. Potential 


Asons Cans Serpe ot pint ehh oe bo eterno el poten tdenads edamame meditomaeenate Dour 
no more than 15 days afer the officially ends, whichever is later Potential winning Game Sta 
prizes must be recewved at the McDonald's Redemption Center for verification and redemption by 1 
must be sent in redemption envelopes available at McDonaid’s. Mid-Level Instant Win Stamps 

jon eovelopes available af particpating McDonald's. winners of Higf-Level Instant Win res (Ms 
umber thal appears on their Game Stamp for redemption instructions. Calls mus! be received by 9/24 1, You are not a winner of 
any pve untd your Game Stamp(s) and other game materials. and your co with the Otfical Rules, have been verified at 
ere ace Geo rc a whichever is applicable Unclaimed prines shall not be awarded. You 
‘agree to be bownd by ttre Official Rules and to af decisions of McDonald's anc the Redemption Center which are final, binding and 
conclusive in al matiers. Overproduction of official winning Game Stamps for any prize may result in a drawing trom af ied 

prize claims for that prize Null and void Game Stamps and other 48 defined in the Official Rules, inch those 
that are the result of printing or production errors will be rejected. Any disputes relating to this Game wil be settled by 


Save this Game Board! 
Peel & stick your Game Stamps to this Game Board. 
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PRIZES PICTURED ARE FOR ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES OWLY. 


atitration. Prize/Approximate Retail Value/Odds of Winning: (1 instant Win) Choice of $1,000,000, payable as $50,000 cash, gokt 
or Gamonds a year for 20 years, without interest (available in Game Places included in Inserts ony $8 191 428: (1 Collection) 
Cacice of $1,000,000, payable 2s $50,000 cash. gold or diamonds a year for 20 years, without interest: 440,190,000; (1 Instant Win 
2 Collection) #521 500 - $90,500/1;166 327,143; (25 Instant Win, 25 Collection) ( a of $10,008 Stopping 
Spree’$10,000/1.9.979,629: (11 instant Win, 11 Collection) Choice of Entertainment Event’$3,000'1 instant Wi 
Collection) Choice of Al-inclasive Vacation’$3,000/1 3.979.629. (14 instant Win, 14 Colecbon) Choice ot Advis Voile’ 400 
$7 200'1:17 820,765: (50 instant Win, 50 Collection) Choce of Ebectromics 152,996 - $3.246/1:4,969,614: (1,500 Instant 
We, 1,500 Collection) Choice a, Ts VS100 ~ $160/1:166. 327; ( 9,000 instant Win, 75.009 Co ection) $20 Cash’ 3 32 
{15,000 Instant Win) $10 Cashvl:33.265: (455,000 Instant Win) Cashi-1.097; (100.00) Instant Win) $5 la McDonald's Gi 
Cortificates’!:4 990. SEE OFFICIAL RULES FOR COMPLETE PRIZE DETAILS, INCLUDING AVAILABLE PRIZE ( CHOICES IN EACH 
CATEGORY. McDonald's Food prize Game Stamps are not valid with any other offer or discount and redemption is leneted to one pe 
on a future vist All taxes on prizes are solely the winner's responsibilty. Odds of winnung a free prize trom am Insert Gam 
we 1:1 Cass of owe 
distribution of $980,000 Game Pleces. Approumately 57,310,000 of these Game Preces will be destributed in ti 
on or about 7/9) or jontun gre y McDoraid poration, Oak Brook, I 60523. There is no sales presentas 


McDonals’s wes pictured sn Game materals are for Gustave purposes only THESE ARE ot ’ 
RL PT vou Se fe RULES POSTED AT PRATICPATING McDONALD RESTAURANTS 


pati logos and prize images Cenpertion. J its Reserved. MONOPOLY: @, TM & ©2001 Hasbr 
Reserved canine cae com. Al Rights Reserved. ©2001 Philips Consumer Electronics. ©2001 Olympus Amerca 
ie % Packard Company. 2001 Samsung € Electronics Co.. Ud. All Rights Reserved. ©2001 RAZOR USA LLC 
©2001 Toysrus.com. Game Boy® Advance & Nintendo. @®, TM are trademarks ymibardier inc. ©2001, Ourtiouse, inc 
O1%5-2001 eBay | inc. ©2001 Hollywood Re: inc. ESPY™- Al Rights Reserv inc. ©2001 American Broadcasting 
Companies, inc. Gud Med and the Trident ©2001 Clud Mecteranee, SA ©2001 Toyota Motor Sales, USA 
MONOPOLY®, the distinctive design of the Gare Board, the four comer squares, te MR. MONDPO: 
each of te distinctive elements of the board and the playing pieces are the trademarks of Hasbro, inc for 
and game equipment. ©2001 Hasbro, inc. Al Rights Reserved. Used with permission 
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VERBATIM 


If statistics are any 
indication, the system may 
well be allowing some 
innocent defendants to be 
executed. 


SANDRA DAY O'CONNOR, 
Supreme Court Justice, after 
years of death-penalty support 


We're not the sex police 
here. We’re trying to 
investigate a missing 
person. 


CHARLES RAMSEY, 
D.C. police chief, on the furor 
over Rep. Gary Condit’s sex life 


é | wouldn’t say he’s 
getting off light. But if he 
could have gotten the death 
penalty, it probably wouldn’t 
have been too much. 

SENATOR RICHARD SHELBY, 

ranking G.o.P. intelligence 
committee member, on FBI 
spy Robert Hanssen’s deal 


Women are my biggest 
defenders. It’s that bad-boy 
syndrome. Now girls chase 
me, } 

0.J. SIMPSON, 

on life since his 1995 
acquittal for murdering his 
wife and her friend 





CONTEMPT OF COURT Slobodan Milosevic, ex-leader of Yugoslavia, spurned a 
lawyer and scorned the international court that arraigned him for war crimes last week. 
Said he: “I consider this tribunal false tribunal and indictments false indictments” 


Penn tao ee OE 8 ERS 


ROBERT MUELLER Il! JENNA BUSH 
Lauded from all sides, should sail Gets probation and fines for two 
smoothly into FBI's top job. Now more underage offenses. Happy 
just hope for no Wacos birthday, Daddy 


MONICA LEWINSKY LL} 


Gets her “soiled” blue dress 
back from the independent 
counsel. Clothes but no cigar 


ICHIRO SUZUKI 

First ever rookie to top All- 

f Star voting. Another steal for 
\ Japan's homegrown hero 





TIME 


Mice clones found with serious 
genetic abnormalities. Baa-ad 
news for sheep, hopeful humans 


Tootsie star objects to fake 
photo in gown. Judge says suit 


yourself, but it’s free speech 
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Harry Potter and the Chamber of Ancillary Rights 


WARNER BROS 


¢ ontinued airings of Yes, Dear to the contrary, TV networks are in the business of attracting 
viewers. But will they pay anything for the privilege? Warner Bros. is about to find out. The 
studio (a division of AOL Time Warner, parent company of TIME) has begun shopping the TV rights 
to the eagerly awaited film Harry Potter and the Sorcerer’s Stone. Asking price, according to network 


sources: a whopping $70 million. “It’s obscene,” said an executive for one network, 


Bush’s Least 
Favorite Issue 


his is a political loser.” So 

Karl Rove has been telling 
President Bush about the bat- 
tle over stem-cell research. 
Not exactly nuanced analysis 
from the President’s chief 
strategist. Rove is stuck with 
the unenviable task of studying 
the science and politics of the 
issue and delivering a recom- 
mendation to his boss, who is 
poised to make a decision 
soon. Insiders say Rove per- 
sonally leans in favor of 










to do. 


research that uses fetal cell tis- 
sue. Politically, however, he’s 
in favor of his boss’s re-elec- 
tion. Polls indicate that a sub- 
stantial majority of American 
Roman Catholics support em- 
bryonic research, but Rove 
fears church leaders would so 
fervently oppose a de- + 
cision to back it that 
they would draw more 
Catholics to their side. 
And since conserva- 
tive Catholics tend to 
be among those most 
open to the Bush and 
G.O.P. agenda, to 
alienate them on the 


TIM BOYD—A 


DRAW 


WELL WELLWELL, NR, 
CHOLESTEROL WANTS 
A PACEMAKER...- 


14 





which told the studio no thanks. A Warner representative 
denied any figure had been set, saying, “The meetings we 
have had were informational.” But there’s little doubt 
Warner is going for a record. Titanic, the previous record 
holder, netted $30 million from NBC in 1997. But that deal 
was struck after the film had opened. Harry Potter doesn’t 
debut until Nov. 16, and the networks have so far been 
shown only a 15-minute clip. Look for lots more 
negotiating—which, of course, is what muggles like 
—Reported by Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 





issue would be a potentially 
grave political risk. That may 
be one reason the Bush Admin- 
istration has just announced a 
plan to allow states to provide 
“unborn child” medical cover- 
age, an unmistakable gesture 
of goodwill toward Catholics. 
Still, Rove has been 
heard to say that, with 
such a difficult choice, 
the only thing to do is 
the right thing. That’s 
a sure sign a strategist 
is in a bind. —Reported 
by James Carney and 
John F. Dickerson/ 
Washington 
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0.K., Already. 
| Had an Affair 


G ary Condit’s third interview 
with the cops brought him 
both shame and relief. After he 
spoke to them last Friday 3 
night, the news emerged that 
he had admitted to having a 
romance with Chandra Levy, 
the federal intern missing 
since April 30. But the police 
on Saturday declared that 
Condit had never been 
considered a suspect in her 
disappearance and was not one 
now; they also praised him for 
his cooperation. During the 
two previous interviews, FBI 
sources say, Condit was 
treated with kid gloves, even 
after agents learned that Levy 
had called the California 
Congressman five times from 
her cell phone in the two days 
before she vanished. Investi- 
gators have also determined 
that her running shoes were in 
her apartment, making it less 
likely she was attacked or killed 
while jogging in Washington’s 
Rock Creek Park. So where 

is she? —Reported by 
Margaret Carison/Washington 
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WERE IN DISPUTE RESOLUTION 
ASE RIGH 


. ITLL TAKE 
(T NON. TL TAR 


PH 
\4. WEEKS TO DECIDE, CA 
FOR SOME SAISAGE?... 





Mike Luckovich for TIME 
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BOB Hama 








ES ET a 
MISUSED STATS In his new book The 
Sum of Our Discontent (Texere), David 
Boyle suggests that our demand for 


precision often leads to misleading or 
silly numbers. For example: 


\1/, $100,000 wre 


Dartmouth says a good 
marriage is worth per year. 
(It's calculated from the money 
we would spend on other things to 
be equally happy without marrying. 
What's love got to do with it?) 


= $245 billion How 
SU much world imports exceed 
world exports. (Calculated 
by adding every nation’s stats together. 
But barring extraplanetary trade, the 
difference should be zero.) 


HANS PENNINK 


$800,000,000 How much 


Los Angeles drivers contribute to the 
cpp by burning gas in traffic jams. (So 
what's the point? We spend too much 
time in traffic—or thanks, drivers, for 
beefing up the U.S. bottom line?) 


\ = 
Y : = $20 “Greenhouse 
3 damage” per extra ton 

of carbon we add to the 

sky. (The figure, from economist David 
Pearce, is not the cost to clean the air, nor 
the benefit of cars, nor the toll of rising 
seas. It’s just how much people say they'd 
pay for cleaner air when asked in 
surveys, divided by tons of carbon.) 














1. Buddhist Monks 2. The picture z 
in South Koreaare _at right 3 
fighting over: shows: ; 
a) Who will take a) Dick 4 
Monkette to the Cheney is 3 
Monk Prom— feeling 3 
Brainy Monk or “just great” S 
Handy Monk? after surgery é 
b)The construction _b) The Brain 

of the world’s Sucker is still hungry 

largest bronze c) Another busy day of bringing 
Buddha statue dignity back to the White House 

d) Who cares? d) George W. Bush's meeting with 
Monk fight! the Philly Phanatic 


3. The flag at right: 
a) Represents the 
United States of 


Dyslexia 

b) Is Jasper Johns’ 
greatest artistic leap 
in 40 years 

c) Was hanging from 
the balcony on the 
night Abe Lincoin 
was killed 

d) Was Strom 
Thurmond’s 
swaddling cloth 
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i MOSQUITOES Weird wet weather in late spring followed 





Summer Pests _ 


UST WHEN YOU THOUGHT IT WAS SAFE TO GO 
Je in the water ... or chomp on that 

campfire wienie ... or frolic in the lush green 
grass ... stop. Here’s a Notebook update on the 
critters that can spoil your summertime fun: 


by tropical heat is blamed for record mosquito 
infestations as health officials brace for more 
cases of encephalitis, West Nile fever, E. coli 
and other skeeter-borne maladies this summer. 

DIRTY WATER Each year animal and human feces con- 
taminate pools, rivers, even fountains with Giardia, 
shigella and more. Part of Colorado's Aurora 
Reservoir was closed last week because of E. coli. 

SHARKS Reported attacks were at a 42-year global 
high last year. Just last week an eight-year-old 
Florida boy had an arm torn off by a bull shark. 

TICKS “Summer's hitchhikers” will cause an uptick 
in Lyme numbers this year, say doctors. In fact, 
the first case was just confirmed. Because of re- 
cent reports that Lyme is easily curable if caught 
early, the public may be complacent. 

SALMONELLA & FRIENDS Food-borne illness peaks in 
summer. Cold food in the sun is a danger—potato 
salad especially—or meat not thoroughly cooked. 

SEA LICE Thought to be tiny jellyfish larvae, they'll 
sneak into your Speedo and leave hundreds of 
itchy bites. They're back at southeastern and 
western Florida beaches after a 20-year hiatus. 

ARMY WORMS Previously a problem in the South and 
Midwest, this summer they've infested the North- 
east big time. They'll eat your lawn in a day. 

STINGRAYS A blue flag on Florida beaches indicates 
stingrays may be submerged in the sand. A re- 
cently stung woman reported the pain was akin to 
childbirth. To keep them away: shuffle your feet. 

BIG BROTHER 2 CBS reality series was almost hooted 
off the air last summer. But it’s back again—this 
time, the network threatens, with more sex. 








4. The two largest 
Mennonite 
denominations 
merged to form: 
a) Verizon 

b) Mennonite 
Church USA 

c) |-Can't-Believe- 
We're-Not-Amish 
d) The Monsters of 
Mennonite tour 
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No Tea for Me 


HROUGHOUT MY CHILDHOOD, MY GRANDMOTHER AND 
I had a storybook romance. I got birthday cards with 
checks inside, she got pictures of me, and occasionally 
we'd engage in short, awkward phone conversations— 
not dissimilar to the workings of a kiddie-porn ring. But 
the checks-and-pictures ritual lost its utility ever since 
I got a paid job and am no longer cute when I sit on the toilet 
naked, at least in the opinion of most people who look through 
my wallet photos. Our relationship has become more 
forced and awkward, as if she’s suddenly clued 
into the fact that I am here to replace her. 

A few weeks ago, Mama Ann flew in 
from Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to stay at my 
dad’s new apartment in Manhattan for a 
few days. Because little goes on at TIME on 
Mondays other than searching for typos in 
one another's articles, I told Mama Ann I'd 
take the day off and do grandmother things 
with her, like having tea. But when I called 
the week before, she told me she wasn’t 
getting in until Monday night. So I made 
dinner reservations. But my father 
called from the airport to tell me that 
Mama Ann had eaten on the flight and 
wasn't interested in going out. I’ve been rejected for 
many reasons, but never for airline food. 

On the way back from the airport, my dad parked the car 
in front of my apartment while I leaned over the passenger's 
seat and talked to Mama Ann. The conversation mostly fo- 
cused on her fear that they would get a ticket. 

I asked her if she wanted to meet me for breakfast the next 
morning at the Rainbow Room, which is on the 65th floor and 
has views of all of Manhattan. She told me she wasn’t much of 















a breakfast person. I called her Tuesday afternoon, suggesting 
tea. She told me to come to my great-aunt and -uncle’s apart- 
ment instead, since she’d already had a big lunch. I went there 
and sat for three hours while they talked about trips to Israel 
and newly discovered food allergies. Gluten is a silent killer. 
I tried again Wednesday morning to suggest an early 
afternoon tea. She left a message saying she was going to 
lunch with my dad’s wife and, anyway, she’d done tea at the 
Plaza before. “You just sit there in your 
office and write something funny,” she 
said. You can skate the sarcasm line in 
a whole different way when you're 80. 
I started to wonder if a relationship 
between two people who rarely see each 
other and have nothing in common can 
still be love. And I couldn’t help wonder- 
- ing if my dad’s constant suggestion to 
call my grandmother because “it’s all 
she talks about to her friends all week” is 
slightly dishonest. But even though she 
didn’t want to do anything with me, 
Mama Ann did seem awfully happy to 
just sit and talk and see her family to- 
gether. Tea, seeing a musical, antiques 
shopping—those were my images of what 
old people want. Actually, they're just things I want to do and 
need a grandmother as an excuse, the way Bill Clinton likes to 
hang out with single guys. At some age, you just want to sit still 
with the people you love and bask in the wonder of routine. 
And hope that your snot-nosed grandson isn’t talking too 
quickly and quietly on purpose because your hearing is fading 
and he’s actually making fun of your gaudy jewelry. Thank 
God we canceled the large-print edition of TIME. a 


Itused to be a time for swimming, boating and sitting around the campfire telling ghost stories. But summer camp isn't what it used to 
be. For today’s driven kids, those summer sleepaways are increasingly being devoted to résumé building, not lanyard making. 


® Dutchess Community College Computer 
Camp, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. For third-, 
fourth- and fifth-graders; teaches MS Basic 
and graphic design for budding compujocks. 


© YoungBiz Better Investing Camp, 
Atlanta and Washington, right. For kids 11 
and older; demonstrates how to build a 
portfolio, research long-term investments 
and balance budgets. At its sister 
entrepreneurship camp, teens become 
CEOs, complete with business cards. 
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© Aviation Challenge, Huntsville, Ala., and 
Atwater, Calif. For ages 9 to 18; weeklong 
camps in aviation basics. Teens with the right 
stuff can progress to jet-fighter simulators and 
classes in air-combat techniques. 


® Concordia Language Villages, Concordia 
College, Moorhead, Minn. Offers kids 7 to 18 
immersion in the language and culture of one 
country, such as France, Norway or Korea. And 
if your overstressed kid wants to coast, try the 
culti-camp set in “Hometown U.S.A.” 
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MILESTONES 


SENTENCED. ROBERT F. KENNEDY JR., to 
30 days in prison; for trespassing during 
a protest of U.S. Navy bombing exercis- 
es on Vieques; in San Juan. The latest of 
several high-profile protesters to be im- 
prisoned, Kennedy may miss the birth of 
his sixth child, expected this week. 


TURNED OVER. TIMOTHY WOODLAND, 24, 
U.S. Air Force sergeant accused of rap- 
ing a Japanese woman in her 20s in a 
parking lot last month; to local author- 
ities; in Okinawa, Japan. The U.S. re- 
leased Woodland into Japanese custody 
without an indictment after the Japanese 
government agreed to allow him access 
to legal counsel and a translator during 
police interrogations—privileges not 
usually available to suspects in Japan. 


DIED. JOE HENDERSON, 64, 
lyrical modern-jazz saxo- 
phonist and composer; of 
heart failure; in San Fran- 
cisco. Henderson, who 
started out in his high 
school band, made his recording debut 
in 1963 on trumpeter Kenny Dorham’s 
Una Mas, now a Blue Note classic. He 
went on to play with pianists Horace Sil- 
ver and Herbie Hancock, and recorded 
a string of his own successful albums. In 
the 1990s, Henderson won four Gram- 
my awards, two for best jazz instrumen- 
tal solo for Lush Life and Miles Ahead. 





DIED. HANNELORE KOHL, 68, loyal wife 


of 41 years to former German Chancel- | 


KAY NIETFELC 


lor Helmut Kohl; by sui- 
cide; in Ludwigshafen, 
Germany. Since 1993 she 
had endured a painful and 
0 untreatable allergy to 
sunlight, triggered by a 
severe reaction to a penicillin treat- 
ment. The photoallergy, which caused 
hivelike rashes and fever, forced Kohl to 
remain indoors every day until dark. < 
During the past 15 months her debili- | 
tating condition had worsened and left = 
her totally homebound and dependent ® 
on painkillers. 2 



























> DIED. MORDECAI RICHLER, 
70, undiplomatic Canadian 
author whose humorous 
and often irreverent writ- 
ings gave equal time to 
mocking the bourgeoisie, 
Judaism, life in Montreal 
and élitist Québé- 
cois; of complications 
from kidney cancer; 
in Montreal. Rich- 
ler’s first acclaimed 
novel, The Appren- 
ticeship of Dud- 
dy Kravitz (1959), 
about an ambi- 
tious Jewish boy 
clawing his way 
out of working- 
class Montreal, 
was turned in- 
to a movie with 
Richard Drey- 
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As impressive as America’s current women’s tennis 
_ stars are, none is as dominant as HELEN NEWINGTON 
WILLS was in her day. When Time put her on the cover 
in 1929—for the second time in three years—Wills 
was in the midst of winning four straight Wimbledon 
singles titles. She won 31 major championships in all. 






characterizes the Wills game. No woman hits a ball 
so hard. Whenever she can she practices with a man 
because “it is the best training, the men are naturally 
more strong, though not always so deft.” Her training 
is strictly a personal matter. She dislikes to think of 


fuss in 1974 and earned Richler an Oscar 
nomination for the screenplay. He also 
wrote prolifically on such political top- 
ics as the Quebec separatist movement, 
scoffing at the law banning exterior signs 
in any language but French as “linguistic 
cleansing.” His novels Cocksure (1968) 
and St. Urbain’s Horseman (1971) both 
won the Governor General’s Literary 
Award, Canada’s highest writing prize. 


DIED. ELY CALLAWAY, 82, 
golf-equipment innovator 
and founder of Callaway 
Golf Co.; of pancreatic 
cancer; in Rancho 
Santa Fe, Calif. 
Callaway’s aim was simply to 
make golfers happy; to that end 
he designed more “forgiving” 
clubs, like the popular, oversize 
Big Bertha driver, which he in- 
troduced in 1991. In 1999 
he launched the contro- 
versial ERC driver, 
banned by the U.S. 
Golf Association for 
exceeding the lim- 
it on the so-called 
springlike effect 
(how far the club 
head rebounds 
after striking the 
ball) but soundly 
endorsed for rec- 
reation by golf's 
favorite son, Arnold 
Palmer. 
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people reading of what she likes to eat (string beans, 
chocolate ice cream) and drink (milk) ... She does 
not know housework, nor will she learn. Last week 
she said: “I intend to do everything just the same 


In 1918 Dr. Clarence A. Wills took his quiet pig-tailed 
daughter to a sunny tennis court in Berkeley, Cal., 
and handed her a racquet which she swung at first 
like a nightstick. She missed the first ball. She 
changed her grip and hit the next one. Within a 
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By Melissa August, Amanda Bower, Beau Briese, 
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“Nf THE FIRST EVENING OR SUMMER, A GRIZZLY BEAR AND 
her yearling cub foyaged for roots and grubs high up 
on the western slopes of the Lamar Valley in Yellow- 
stone National’Park. Farther up the valley, a group of 
visitors watched a pack of coyotes dispersing hur- 
riedly after a wolf’s howl pealed through the trees. As the sun 
lingered on the peaks, the valley took on a timeless quality, 
and the human visitors went quiet as they gazed at the land- 
scape and the wildlife around them. 

Few realized that 2,000 miles away, in Washington, a se- 
ries of decisions were being made that could threaten the 
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Yellowstone ecosystem. The previous eve- 
ning the Interior Department had an- 
nounced it was blocking a plan to re- 
introduce grizzly bears to the Bitterroot 
Wilderness area in Idaho and Montana, 
northwest of Yellowstone, even though bi- 
ologists say that such a reintroduction is ul- 


timately necessary to maintain the genetic 


diversity of the bears in the park. The fol- 


lowing week, Interior announced it was | 


thinking about lifting a ban on snowmobiles 
in Yellowstone that had been agreed upon 
last year. At the same time, the Bush Ad- 
ministration was increasing pressure to 


open the Bridger-Teton National Forest | 


just south of the park for oil and gas drilling. 


Yellowstone, established in 1872 as the | 


first national park, has become a focal point 
in the latest chapter in the epic Battle for the 
West that has raged for two centuries. The 
Bush Administration is pushing hard to 
open up large tracts of public land to 
drilling, logging, nuclear-waste storage and 
off-road vehicles. Whether it means explor- 
ing for oil in the pristine Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge in Alaska, easing up on 
Clinton Administration road closings that 
put a third of the national forests off limits 
to logging or suspending new listings on the 
Endangered Species Act, the message from 
the White House is clear: the West is open 


for business. “I believe people should make | 


decisions about their own lives,” said Inte- 
rior Secretary Gale Norton in an interview 
with TIME last week. “Decisions made from 
behind a desk in Washington seldom re- 
flect the knowledge and love that people 
have of their own communities.” 

Last week that conflict between feder- 
al and local came to a head in Klamath 
Falls, Ore., where angry farmers forced 
open an irrigation canal that had been 
closed off by the Bureau of Reclamation to 
save an endangered species of suckerfish. 
Some 1,400 farmers in the Klamath River 
Basin have been cut off from irrigation 
since April and watched their land dry up 
because a federal court has said the water 
must be preserved for the suckerfish, pro- 
tected under the controversial Esa. Local 
businesses are closing down, farm laborers 
are leaving and ranchers are selling off 
their livestock. 

“People are angry,” says Alvin 
Cheyne, 80, who farms 670 acres in the 
Klamath Basin. “What the government 
has done is unbelievable.” Feelings are 
running so high in Klamath Falls that 
even the local sheriff, Tim Evinger, decid- 
ed not to intervene as the protesters 
opened the head gates from the Upper 
Klamath Lake with a chainsaw. 
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SUPPLY SIDER President Bush, with Interior's Norton, at Sequoia National Park in May. 








His agenda for energy and the environment has emboldened business and enraged greens 


In Washington, Secretary Norton 
called the Klamath showdown “a very dif- 
ficult situation. Something I hope we can 
avoid in the future with more long-term 
planning.” Norton also said that her de- 
partment would be examining the Esa, 
which Republicans and some Democrats 
have begun to say needs revision. “We are 
looking at the science as to what the en- 
dangered species are so that we really 
have an understanding.” 

In the stories that follow, TIME ex- 
plores how the new push for development 
has further stoked the fires of debate 
across the region as its citizens try to fig- 
ure out how to make the best use of the 
West’s natural resources. In Wyoming, 


wary ranchers are caught in the middle of 


a gas-exploration boom they can’t control. 
In Colorado, a U.S. Forest Service plan to 
limit motorized access to the White River 
National Forest has angered off-road- 
vehicle enthusiasts. In Nevada, a pro- 
posed nuclear-waste dump deep inside 
Yucca Mountain has stirred up bipartisan 
opposition. In Oregon, Clinton’s designa- 


tion of the Cascade-Siskiyou forest as a 
national monument is being reviewed by 
Bush, setting off arguments over public 
and private land use by loggers, local res- 
idents and environmentalists. 


HILE WESTERNERS ARE FRE- 

quently caricatured as being 

either tree huggers or strip 

miners, they have complicat- 

ed feelings about the land. 

Many conservationists have 
a libertarian streak, while ranchers and 
loggers can show a caretaker’s attitude to- 
ward the land they work. Neither side likes 
being dictated to, That's why there is much 
lingering resentment across the West at 
the perceived high-handedness of the Clin- 
ton Administration—particularly the dash to 
bypass Congress and designate 16 national 
monuments in the last year of his presiden- 
cy. Westerners have always resented Wash- 
ington’s reach—the Federal Government 
owns about half the land in the 13 western- 
most states—even as they have enjoyed 
the benefits of subsidized electricity, wa- 
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HIGH AND DRY Ina year of drought, a federal agency cut irrigation water in the Klamath 
River Basin to protect the suckerfish, right, leaving the Crawford family’s farm to wither 


ter, grazing and mining. But Bush’s muscu- 
lar espousal of a supply-driven national en- 
ergy policy and his appointment of conser- 
vative officials to top posts overseeing public 
lands have made the pendulum swing 
back to the other extreme, toward one of 
concern about how far the development 
push will go. “They just don’t get it,” says 
Carl Pope, executive director of the Sier- 
ra Club. “Their ideological base is so out of 
synch with ordinary people on this.” Even 
Congress is uneasy about that momen- 
tum. With an eye to the polls and the 2002 


elections, some Republicans joined De- | 


mocrats in late June to vote down any new 
oil or gas drilling in national monuments, 
and the Senate has signaled it would not 
support drilling in ANWR if pushed to a vote. 

Americans have long struggled to find 
the balance between the public good and 
private enterprise across the vastness of 
the Western range. For much of the 19th 
century the railroad, mining and timber 
barons ruled, fomenting tumultuous eco- 
nomic development at huge ecological 
cost. Capital conquered. When trust- 





busting Theodore Roosevelt came to pow- 
er—100 years ago this September—the 
U.S. was recoiling from unlimited extrac- 
tion of resources; Roosevelt added to the 
national parks, created the national forest 
service and championed the country’s 
growing interest in outdoor activities. 
Today, as the mountain states keep 
surging through one economic boom after 
another, conflicts have multiplied like 
subdivisions in once inaccessible moun- 
tain areas. But even as politicians and na- 
tional environmental groups slug it out in 
public, the West is developing a more lo- 
calized kind of problem solving. Environ- 
mentalists used to drive from San Fran- 
cisco to protests in small logging towns to 
the north. Now many of them actually live 
in those towns—and they talk to their 
neighbors. The Quincy Library in north- 
ern California began to bring loggers and 
environmentalists together in a collabora- 
tive spirit in 1992, which set an example 
for similar groups in places like Apple- 
gate, Ore., where loggers, residents and 
government agencies have developed a 
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community-based approach to conserv- 
ing the Applegate watershed, and in the 
Henry’s Fork Watershed Council in Ida- 
ho, where ranchers, timber companies 
and fishermen cooperate in managing 
water issues. “There has been a tremen- 
dous surge in collaborative conservation 
groups and watershed alliances in the 
past 10 years,” says Patricia Limerick, a 
history professor at the Center of the 
American West in Boulder, Colo. 
Consider this: Boise, Idaho, not the 
kind of place with much patience for high 
taxes, decided in May to increase proper- 
ty levies to protect its foothills. The same 
month, the city of Scottsdale, Ariz., cleared 
a major hurdle in its bid to preserve 16,600 
acres of state land right next to some of the 
hottest real estate in the West, thereby giv- 
ing up potentially lucrative development 
lots. “Westerners don’t want to trash their 
lands,” says Theodore Roosevelt IV, chair- 
man of the League of Conservation Voters. 
“They just want some degree of say and 
some degree of respect when dealing 
with public lands.” 

Roosevelt’s great-grandfather, 
the 26th President, was no radical 
conservationist. As a Republican he 
supported extractive industries— 
subject to balanced, sustainable 
yields that could provide for future 
generations. Roosevelt’s vision was 
long term; his sincerity and charisma man- 
aged to sell it. Today, says Tom France, 
senior counsel for the National Wildlife 
Federation office in Missoula, Mont., “we 
again need a new paradigm for the West— 
and Norton and Bush are just propagating 
an old paradigm.” But Bush has his sup- 
porters in the West, among them Dirk 
Kempthorne, the Republican Governor of 
Idaho, who strongly opposed the grizzly- 
reintroduction program. Says he: “I be- 
lieve this Administration has brought bal- 
ance back to environmental issues, giving 
states a voice.” 

Three million people will visit Yellow- 
stone this year, a huge strain compared 
with the 36,000 in Roosevelt's day. Yet the 
forests are recovering from the catastroph- 
ic fire of 1985, and the wolf-reintroduction 
program has succeeded beyond anyone's 
expectations—some 170 animals in 18 
packs roam the park’s environs. T.R. would 
be happy with Yellowstone now, thinks 
Frank Walker, the acting superintendent, 
but he would be worried about threats to 
the surrounding ecosystem. “If Roosevelt 
came back today,” Walker muses, “he 
would ask, ‘What's the West going to look 
like in another 100 years?” a 
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ND GAS DRILLING 


PLUMBING 
THE PASTURE 


The Powder River basin is a hot “play” in 
natural gas. And many ranchers are in the 
game—not that they have a choice 
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By TERRY MCCARTHY GILLETTE 





ETE DUBE, WHO IS FROM BUFFALO, 

Wyo., pulls up in a pickup haul- 

ing a trailer with six horses and 

looks out across his land. In 

1995, when he bought the 

5,000-acre ranch in the Middle 
Prong Valley of the Powder River basin, 
nothing much disturbed the landscape 
except the deer, the pronghorn and the 
few cows that grazed the rolling hills and 
valleys. 

Today semis are thundering along 
new dirt roads, heavy bulldozers are dig- 
ging trenches for pipelines, overhead 
power lines are crisscrossing the valley, 
and drilling rigs are going up like mush- 
rooms after a spring rain. Dube’s spread is 


just another block on a gas company’s ex- 


ploration map as the Powder River basin 
becomes the center of a sudden boom in 
natural-gas drilling, one driven by rising 


prices, new extraction techniques and a | 


recent federal decision to put 2,500 new 
wells on public land. 

“I own the land, and I don’t want any- 
one on it—but now I don’t have any con- 
trol anymore,” says Dube, 39, a tall, mus- 
tachioed man with a quiet voice and a long 
stare. Like many, but not all, landowners 
in the Powder River basin, Dube owns 
only the surface rights to his land. The 
mineral rights are split among the federal 
and state governments and other private 
owners in a complex title history dating 
back to the homesteading acts of the early 
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Drilling for coal- 
bed methane 
gas is quick 
and easy, but 
its strange 
by-product is 
unusable water 
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1900s. So Dube could do nothing to stop 
CMS Oil and Gas, which owns the miner- 
al rights to his land, when it approached 
him two years ago about drilling in fields 
he had intended to keep clear for grazing 
cattle and hunting deer. The law obliged 
him to give the drilling company access to 
his land, even though his compensation 
for the “surface disturbances” amounts to 
just $20,000. CMS and other drillers, on 
the other hand, were making serious mon- 
ey. Wellhead prices for gas were shooting 
up—from $1.75 per thousand cu. ft. in Feb- 
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ruary 1999 to about $5.84 in February 
2001. The boom was on. 

Ten thousand wells have been drilled 
into the coal beds of the basin, most of 
them in the past two years, to tap 
methane-gas reserves estimated at 
25 trillion cu. ft.—the equivalent of a 
year’s consumption for the entire U.S. 
Nearly 100 wells are being drilled each 
week, and the gas companies say the en- 
tire 8 million-acre basin could have 
50,000 to 100,000 producing wells before 
they are finished. 

Everyone calls it “the play,” a strata- 
gem that deploys the ranchers who lease 
out their land, the crews who drill a well 
in three days, the landmen who track 
down mineral rights in hundred-year-old 
ledgers in county clerks’ offices and the 
lawyers, contractors and equipment sup- 
pliers in Gillette, Wyo., who will be mak- 
ing a killing for as long as the boom lasts. 
Environmentalists worry about damage 
to the land from the drilling, but everyone 








RECREATION 


WHO RULES THE TRAIL? 


o hike up Red Creek Road, a nine- 

mile zigzag up the side of Red Table 

Mountain in Colorado's White River 

National Forest, is to experience 
what yoga classes aspire to visualize. You 
wind through canopies of biue spruce 
trees to emerge in soft meadows of 
swaying wildflowers. A gurgling stream 
escorts the trail, and silvery sagebrush 
perfumes the air. 

To ride up the same trail on an all- 
terrain vehicle (ATV) is to gun a Harley Fat 
Boy through the yoga class, whooping a 
great big belly laugh as you send 
leotarded pixies running for cover. in an 
hour, you can cover more terrain than you 
can walk in half a day. Two hours of 
wrestling your machine up the mountain 
and you're at 11,000 ft.— 
in a hallowed piece of 
Rocky Mountain forest 
where the air is light and 
the trees fragile. And it's 
all yours. The only hikers 
up here tend to be 
hardcore backpackers 
who cut off their 
toothbrush handles to 
lighten their loads. You're 
not even winded. Charlie 
Cox, a carpet-store owner 
from Glenwood Springs 
who heads the local 
snowmobilers’ club, 
stares at a sheer red cliff 
glowing in the distance. 
“This is something we 
don't tell people in New 
York about,” he says. “Or Denver.” Cox, 
51, climbs back onto his red Polaris 
Xplorer 400, knowing that this might be 
one of his last rides up Red Creek. 

Along with hundreds of other White 
River trails, Red Creek is endangered—or 
close to being saved, depending on how 
you look at it. The 2.3 million-acre White 
River National Forest is Colorado's biggest 
playground, encompassing everything 
from the popular resorts of Vail and Aspen 
to alpine meadows populated only by elk. 
This year 31 million people are expected 
to visit, up 10% from just four years ago, 
fed by Colorado's booming popularity. 
Every 15 years the U.S. Forest Service 
must create a new land-use plan for the 
region, and the draft released in 1999— 
six years in the works—has precipitated a 
contentious debate, of which Red Creek is 
just one breathtaking battleground. 

When the service proposed banning 
vehicles from 47,000 more acres— 
adding to the 784,000 acres already 
closed off—a political firestorm ensued. 
Colorado Congress members and their 
snowmobiling constituents accused the 
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service (an agency usually criticized as 
being a caddy for timber companies) of 
putting ferns before humans. The White 
River Conservation Project criticized the 
plan as too little too late and called for 
blocking off 300,000 additional acres. 
“Red Table is one of the finest undisturbed 
mixed forest stands in the Rocky 
Mountains, and making it a wilderness 
area would protect that,” says the 
project's director, Richard Compton. And, 
he points out, the plan would still leave a 
yawning 1.5 million acres for snowmobile 
use. All told, the public fired off 14,000 
impassioned responses to the proposal, 
with no consensus emerging. 

The battle is stoked by divisions of 
class, real and perceived. Jack Welch, 


Nature-loving hikers 
have squared off against 
nature-loving all-terrain 
drivers. One glorious 
path; two wildly different 
diagnoses 
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head of the 600,000-member Biue 
Ribbon Coalition of motorized 
recreationists, calls the greens “élitist.” 
Many of his fellow drivers see their 
enemies either as rich ski folk defending 
their million-dollar chalets along the 
Volvo/Chardonnay line or as RE!-outfitted 
granola eaters who want the backcountry to 
themselves. The greens in turn view the ATV 
crowd as an emission-spewing, beer- 
guzzling NASCAR subset that stops to smell 
the flowers only after running over them. 

Early next year the Forest Service will 
release its final plan for White River— 
which many expect to foreshadow plans 
for other national forests. Prospects for 
banging a 4x4 up Red Creek look grim. 
Signs will probably go up banning anyone 
riding a machine, or even a bike. In 
winter, nature lovers ambitious enough to 
carve their own path up Red Creek will 
probably be able to bathe in the wild 
silence without the whine of snowmobile 
engines. Then again, off-roaders have 
never been known for slavishly obeying 
official signs. —By Amanda Ripley. 
Reported by Rita Healy/Denver 
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agrees that burning natural gas generates 
far fewer pollutants than oil or coal. “This 
is a very exciting play,” says Terry Dob- 
kins, a vice president of Pennaco Energy, 
one of the most active gas companies in 
the area. “It has high potential and low 
impact compared with the oil industry.” 

But low impact is not the same as no 
impact. To release gas from a coal bed, 
each well must pump out large quanti- 
ties of water—about 12,000 gal. a day— 
much of which has too high a sodium 
content to be used on the land. This wa- 
ter has to be stored in the large reser- 
voirs that now punctuate the landscape. 
And the gas companies need pipes, 
roads, compressor stations and power 
lines to pump the gas out of the ground 
and into pipelines that run to Denver 
and Chicago. “It’s a very complex mess, 
basically, and it is changing the land- 
scape dramatically,” says Jill Morrison, 
an organizer with the Powder River Basin 
Resource Council, an unlikely alliance of 
ranchers and environmentalists who 
have joined forces to mitigate the impact 
of the drilling. 

“We are not out here to try to block 
this—we want to cooperate to make it a re- 
sponsible, sustainable development and 
stop the ‘rape, ruin and run’ approach of 
some of these companies,” says Morrison. 
The council advises ranchers like Dube 
on their rights and helps them find 
lawyers and make surface-disturbance 
agreements with the gas companies. 

The coal-bed-methane boom took off 
so quickly and has generated so much 
money—in the region of $900 million in 
the past two years—that the state of 
Wyoming has imposed few regulations on 
the drillers. Most land-use agreements 
are made between gas companies and in- 
dividual ranchers, and the companies of- 
fer immediate payment to pressure the 
ranchers to do deals without delay. “One 
well ain’t worth much—you need a lot of 
wells, and the drillers move quickly,” says 
Vernon Johnson, an oil and gas veteran 
who runs an energy-services partnership 
in Gillette. “Some of the ranchers are 
scratching their heads at this, but as soon 
as the pipes are buried and everything is 
cleaned up, it will be O.K.” 

Others aren’t so sure. “When I bought 
this place, you could ride up on the ridge 
and see nothing,” says Dube. “Now you 
see trucks, pipelines, compressor stations. 
It’s funny, I tell people now I know what 
the Indians felt like when they saw the 
wagon trains coming.” —With reporting by 
William Campbell/Gillette 





WHO CONTROLS“. 
THE LAND? 


The Federal Government owns more than 
half the land in the West. The battle is over 
who gets to use it and for what purpose 
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LOGGING 


FREE-FOR-ALL § 
IN A FOREST 


Clinton made last-minute monuments, but 
Bush has delayed full protection. Result: 
everyone's jumping into the fight over the rules 


By JEFFREY RESSNER MEDFORD 


ROTECT THE MONUMENT!” 

shouts “Meadow Woman,” an 

activist who is wearing a 10-ft.- 

tall body costume of a swamp 

witch as she heckles a group of 

flag-waving cowboys on horse- 
back. It’s not your typically quiet town 
meeting here in the old mill community 
of White City, Ore. Loggers and conser- 
vationists, ranchers and artists, small- 
business owners and hikers, old timers 
and the newly arrived are packed into an 
auditorium to discuss the nearby Cascade- 
Siskiyou National Monument, a lush, 
ecologically diverse region of 52,947 
acres established last year by President 
Bill Clinton. 

There’s trouble in this verdant par- 
adise 80 miles southwest of Crater Lake 
The rules protecting Cascade-Siskiyou 
were put on hold last March, when new 
Interior Secretary Gale Norton delayed 
implementing management plans for 16 
of 21 monuments that Clinton created or 
expanded, until matters ranging from 
boundary adjustments to vehicle use can be 


: 


and the White House. 

National monu- 
ments are different 
from national parks like 
Yellowstone or wilder- 
ness such as 
Washington’s Mount 
Rainier, which can be 
designated only by 
Congress. Monuments 
can be designated by 
the President, who also 
sets the rules by which 
they are run. Typically, 
development is sharply 
curtailed. 

Tonight’s meeting is filled with char- 
acters. A young earth mother carrying her 


areas 


newborn in a hip sling hands out oatmeal 
cookies; moments later, a bunch of yahoos 
heckles the moderator, asking for equal 
time. Observing from the sidelines is 
Dave Hill, vice president of the Southern 
Oregon Timber Industries Association, 
representing powerful logging interests 
like Boise Cascade, which hopes to derail 
the monument. “We'd just like to narrow 
the area to the significant features that 
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Hill. Contrasting sharply with both the 
big-money forestry firms and the well- 
organized Greens, a ragtag crew of ranch- 
ers show up to forecast in plain terms how 
the monument will destroy their way of 


life. “This is devastating,” says cattleman 
Mike Dauenhauer, who owns a 12,000- 
acre spread but wants his cows to contin- 
ue their subsidized grazing on public 
lands. Also balking, albeit to a lesser ex- 
tent, are motorcycle riders and atv enthu- 
siasts, who would be cut off from their fa- 
vorite trails and meadows. 

The most passionate voices belong to 








scrutinized by homeowners, local officials | warrant monument designation,” says 
researcher on the genetics of 
WHENFIREBUGS BITE 9 Sessnciini 
communiqué charged, “continues 
to unleash mutant genes into the 
alarms sounded at 3:15 earth's known population of that environment that is [sic] certain 
on a Monday moming in endangered flora. Also lost: to cause irreversible harm to 
May. And as the dawn broke, _ research on wetland restoration forest ecosystems.” Bradshaw 
clusters of students and and water conservation. says he does no genetic 
professors stood about the The perpetrators of this $5 engineering, only traditional plant 
University of Washington's Center _ million arson? The green hybridization. “These ELFers are 
for Urban Horticulture watching guerrillas of the Earth Liberation botanically challenged,” he says. 
years of work reducedtoashes.A _— Front, whose stealthy operation Not to mention committed, 
firebombing had destroyed 100 spectacularly misfired. The having carried out a campaign of 
cuttings of a plant called showy firebombing targeted the ground- —_ vandalism against targets that 
stickweed—a quarter of the floor office of Toby Bradshaw, a include logging companies, 
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* homeowners like Paul Martin, a business- 


man whose hundred or so acres lie within 


& the monument’s outer boundaries. “The 


only people who want to shrink the 


> boundaries are timber companies and 


cattle owners,” he says. “If you don’t be- 
lieve they ruin the land, imagine what 
your street would look like after a cow or 
a logger with a chainsaw spent some time 
there. I don’t understand why they insist 
on ruining this tiny speck on the map 
when they have millions of acres nearby 
they're allowed to destroy.” 

The situation is made even more 





CLEAR-CUT 


Activist Dave 
Willis in a patch 
of forest that 
loggers have 
already visited 


complex by the gerrymandered layout of 
the monument. Unlike, say, California’s 
Muir Woods, which is a large, neatly en- 
closed and protected area, much of the 
Cascade-Siskiyou resembles a checker- 
board. One parcel may be privately held 
and available for development or clear- 
cutting while the adjoining one is un- 
touched and public. In fact, nearly 40% 
of the property within the monument’s 
outer boundaries is privately owned. 
Timber giant Boise Cascade owns 7.5%, 
or 6,400 acres. It isn’t all primitive 
wilderness, either—two major highways 
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hm CASCADE-SISKIYOU 


bisect the monument, 
as do power lines. 


| But take a hike up 
Bush wants picturesque Soda 
more debate Mountain, where the 
over rules | Wester Terni 
governing this estern Cascade 
new monument Mountains meet the 
and its unique | Siskiyou range, and 
habitat you'll begin to sense | 


what’s really at stake 
here. The place is 
nothing less than a 
panoramic Eden, a 
province where glori- 
ous forests of Douglas 
fir, white oak, sugar 
pine and_ rainbow 
swirls of butterflies 
abound. Spotted owls 
and peregrine falcons 
through the 
skies, while rare, col- 
orful wildflowers dot 
the ground below. 

A stroll through a 
nearby clear-cut of pon- 
derosa pine is equally 
astonishing for its brute 
efficiency. “This is the 
future: a war on nature 
launched in the interest 
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of shareholders,” de- 
clares environmental 
activist Dave Willis. A scruffy yet charis- 
matic fellow, Willis lost his fingers and toes 
to frostbite during a disastrous climbing ex- 
pedition up Mount McKinley in 1976. 
Willis and other area residents lobbied the 
Clinton White House to name Cascade- 
Siskiyou a national monument; Clinton was 
captivated by Willis and his perseverance 
when they later met. “The stumps don’t 
lie,” says Willis, as he gives a visitor a tour 
past the ghostly gray tree snags poking from 
the ground, the blackened remnants of 
clear-cutting. 

His contempt for logging is recipro- 











Forest Service stations, 
highways, suburban sprawl, a 
Nike outlet and even gas-guzzling 
SUVs. Ecowarriors’ “direct 
actions” have escalated from 
pouring sand in bulldozer gas 
tanks to pouring gas on 
structures—and lighting it. ELF 
boasts of causing $40 million in 
damages in a dozen states, 
including the 1998 Vail, Colo., 
fire that destroyed a mountaintop 


ECO-TAGE Torched logging 
trucks after an ELF attack 


development. ELF’s website 
offers an arson manual with 
“how-tos about devices, fuel 
requirements, timers, security 
and more.” Despite such 
boldness, authorities have been 
stymied by the saboteurs, who 
operate with little structure or 
centralization. Craig Rosebraugh, 
the 29-year-old former vegan 
baker who is the movement's 
spokesman (but not a member, 
he says), scoffs at the label “eco- 
terrorists,” noting that no one 
has ever been hurt in any ELF 


attack. He does acknowledge the _ time, carting off computers and 
“regrettable loss” of the showy videotapes. He has been 
stickweeds but doesn't subpoenaed seven times by grand 
apologize for the Vail fire, juries. Law-enforcement task 
designed to protect the habitatof forces are stepping up their 
the endangered lynx. Vail Resorts _ investigations, creating a common 
rebuilt an even bigger complex, database to correlate evidence in 
but Rosebraugh claims, “Vail's scores of incidents. “Are we going 
insurance rates went up, and the to put them out of business?” asks 
international publicity was Charles Mandigo, the FBI special 
priceless.” agent in charge in Seattle. “No. 
Well, maybe not without a But we are looking at the overall 
price. Last month the FBI raided pattern of criminal activity. | 
Rosebraugh’s Portland, Ore., believe we'll see quite a few 
home and office for the second successes.” —By Margot Roosevelt 
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cated by the timber industry, which 
views greens like him as eco-alarmists. 
“I'm not particularly concerned if the 
mariposa lily is protected,” says Hill, the 
timber lobbyist. “I’m concerned about 
private-property owners.” 

The woodcutter contingent is well 
connected in its challenge to the monu- 
ment. After all, Secretary Norton once 
belonged to several staunch property- 
rights groups, and she headed the Coali- 
tion for Republican Environmental Ad- 
vocates, which was backed by the 
American Forest Paper Association. 
Treasury Secretary Paul O’Neill was once 
president of International Paper Co. 
Even the President couldn’t resist knock- 
ing on wood: last year Bush’s campaign 





HAZARDOUS-WASTE 








became the leading recipient of the 
forestry and forest-products industry's 
largess, taking in well more than 
$300,000 in contributions in the election. 

Still, timber’s blade may have dulled 
during the Clinton years. Here in Jackson 
County it’s only the fourth largest private 
employer. Health care is No. 1, in part 
because many retirees are moving to the 
area. It is unlikely that the retirees relish 
the prospect of clear-cutting or herds of 
cows munching their fields, but it is also 
unlikely that the ranchers and loggers 
will back down from what they see as 
their fundamental property rights. 

As the public meeting ended in White 
City, the angry ranchers began sounding 





DISPOSAL 


NOT IN OUR BACKYARD 


Nevadans, battling a nuclear-waste dump in their 
state, now have a powerful ally in Senator Harry Reid 


By DOUGLAS WALLER 


HE VIEW FROM THE TOP OF YUCCA 
Mountain in Nevada sweeps down 
past hillsides tangled with creosote 
bush to the rocky, sun-baked desert 
floor, with Las Vegas about 90 miles to 
the southeast. The proximity to that city 


is a problem for Nevadans—and perhaps 
for the future of nuclear power in this 
country—because the Federal Govern- 





and more like Oliver Stone conspiracy 
theorists convinced the feds are on a land 
grab. The ranchers and loggers seem out- 
numbered by monument supporters 
(people who attended three public hear- 
ings seemed to favor the designation by a 
ratio of 2 to 1). But this week the Jackson 
County board of commissioners will make 
recommendations to Interior Secretary 
Norton, and it is expected that the wide- 
ranging public support will be tempered 
with the concerns of businesses. 
One thing is certain—if even a single 
inch is taken away from the monument'’s 
| boundaries, activists like Dave Willis will 
give no quarter in their battle to protect 
| the forest. —With reporting by 


less like noble John Ford homesteaders | Melissa August/Washington 


sand feet below the mountain’s peak, a 
tunneling machine called the “Yucca 
Mucker” has bored a 25-ft.-wide shaft 
into its center; inside that shaft, techni- 
cians in hard hats are running tests to see 
whether Yucca can begin receiving high- 
level nuclear waste, perhaps by 2010. 
For the past 14 years, Yucca has been the 
Department of Energy’s only site for a 
permanent repository in which to store 
nuclear waste for at least the next 10,000 
years. Some $3.5 billion has already been 





| ment wants to bury inside Yucca Moun- | 


| tain the most toxic garbage that human- 
kind has produced: 77,000 tons of highly 
radioactive waste generated by Ameri- 


ca’s 103 nuclear power plants. A thou- | 


poured into the project, which could 
eventually cost $60 billion. There is no 
Plan B. 

That makes Nevadans angry and 
afraid. They are worried that radioactivi- 
ty from the underground storage facility 
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THE TUNNEL 


The entrance at the 
Yucca Moyntain .. 
project in Nevada 








with tooth pockets? 


If you have periodontitis, gum disease with tooth pockets 
4mm deep or more, you don’t have to give up your smile. 

Periostat is the first FDA approved prescription pill that is 
proven to help shrink tooth pockets when used in combination 


with a deep cleaning procedure known as scaling and root planing. 


Periostat is an entirely different approach to the treatment of 
periodontitis. It fights the deterioration of support tissue around 
the tooth. When Periostat is prescribed in combination with deep 
cleaning therapies (scaling and root planing), clinical trials have 
shown significant reduction in tooth pocket depth and improved 
tooth attachment. The results are significantly better than those 
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achieved by scaling and root planing alone. In clinical trials side 
effects were similar to placebo. Periostat should be taken twice 
a day as indicated by your dentist or periodontist. 
Don’t take Periostat if you are pregnant or breast feeding, 
as it may cause harm to your unborn child or infant. Don’t take 
Periostat if you're allergic to tetracycline antibiotics. 
So if you are one of millions of adults with periodontitis, now 
there’s another tool to help you and your dentist win the battle. 
Take care of your teeth and gums. Brush, floss and see your 
dentist or periodontist regularly. And ask about Periostat. The first 
prescription pill that can help you keep your teeth. 


Periostat 
doxycycline hyclate 


It can help you keep your teeth. 


©20mg 
tablets 


Wwww.periostat.com 


Please see important information on next page. 











Haverhills’ Best Sellers 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 
Never, never again be out of touch with the world, 


with this... 
4-Way Dynamo 

and Solar Radio™ 
only $49** 


her you are out 
camping, 
marooned on a desert 
island, or in a disaster 
area, with $-Way Dynam 
and Solar Radio™ you will 
never be out of touch with 


the world and will never 5 
be without information. o4-Wiy Dynamo ancl Solar Radio™ 


This outstanding receiver © ™# for Oe military ant fontuaes 
works through four selec- «most indestructible construction 
table power sources: 1. Advimond, highpredion crouitry pro 
Normal type AA batteries pits cystatchar sound. Comes with 
(not included); 2. DC cebbed mon strap for easy curry 


3 
Rock uP: colar power: ing. This radio is FCC approved 
C ve you 


Power (one to three minutes of cranking will 
about 15 minutes of listening). The built-in speaker pro- 
vides outstanding fidelity over the entire AM and FM 
range. LED indicator light allows for pinpoint tuning. 
We are direct importers of this excellent instrument 
Because of our very large purchases, we are able to offer it 
for just $49.95, Wherever you are and whatever the condi- 
tions, never lose access to the information and entertain- 
ment provided by this radio. Order your 4-Way 
Dynamo and Solar Radio(s)™ today! #1085F6él4a 








“Our “special deal”: 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER BY 
TOLL-FREE PHONE OR BY FAX. 
SEE NUMBERS BELOW. 
For customer service, please call 
(415)643-2810. For wholesale orders, call 
Chris Simpson at th me number, 




















Almost as bright as the sun... A spyglass in the great naval tradition... 
Night Piercer II™ Adm. Nelson’s Telescope” 
1 Million CandlePower Halogen Spotlight (with table-top tripod) just $59%* 


only $79** 


A bes Night Piercer IT” casts a 
focused beam that can be 
seen for many miles. It is 20- 
times brighter than automobile 
luminous 
than aircraft landing lights. 
This powerful light is indis- 
tracking 
exploring unknown territory 
and for any contingencies at 
plane, boat, truck, or 
car. With its red gel, the Night 
Piercer I can be a lifesaver in 
any emergency. The unit con- f 
tains war senied heavy-duty duty high toeaes poly- 
lead-acid batteries that can Propylene 
be recharged either through 
your household current or 
through the cigarette lighter 
socket of your car, R 
adapters 
course. 
Night Piercer I” should be your companion on 
all your travels. Don't leave home without it— 
order it today! Night Piercer Il” #1088F614b 


BUY ANY 2 ITEMS AND GET ANOTHER ONE PIREB! for instance: buy a $69 item and a 999.55 item and get another $9.5 or lewerpriced item FREE! 


headlights, more 


pensable for 


night, in 


boat. Both 
included, of 










and 


*Night Piercer IT” is 
constructed of heavy 


it comes 
with a super-bright 
100-watt halogen bulb 
and red gel for use as a 

‘or warning light. 110-volt 
are ad 12-volt rechargers 
The 2 also included. 


y 





You may order by toll-free phone, by mail, or by fax and pay by check or Visa/Mas- 
terCard. Please give order number shown after the item. Add $4.95 shipping /ins. 
charge (except three Adm. Nelson’s Telescopes for $9.90 or one Night Piercer II for 
$9.95 or three Night Piercer II units for $19.90), plus sales tax for CA delivery. You 
have 30-day return and one-year warranty. We do not refund shipping charges, 


hen Horatio Nelson fought 

the battle of Trafalgar, he 
used a telescope just like this to 
monitor the movements of the 
French-Spanish fleet. Our manu- 
facturer has created a faithful 
fe of this famous scope. Admi 
ral Nelson's Telescope” measures 
about five inches in its “collapsed” 

sition. When you extend the 

four sections to full length, the 
scope will be thirteen inches long 
and focused to infinity 
with needle sharpness. ‘The optics of 
Everything soldi and Teles 
twenty-five times 
er than it would to the guthering anpacity of a 30-mm objective 
naked eye (compare lens. Admiral Nelson's telescope was 
that to most binoculars ade of brass. This replica is hexvily 
which give you only chrome-plated for extra beauty and 
6x or 5x magnifica protection. The scope comes with a 
tion). If you have ever 
wanted to own a fine 
telescope, but found 
prices a little steep, 
Admiral Nelson's Telescope y 
choice! Admiral Nelson's Telescope” #1069FOl4c. 






Nelson’s 
“are "25x30" which means 


arg- 25x magnification and the great light 


beltloopad viryl carrying case. For 
permanent mourting the scope comes 
with an extendible table-top tripod. 


should be your 
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: development. 
What should | tell my dentist before and during 
(doxycyclinehyclate)ssz mt rsa 
Tell your dentist if you 
You should read this information before you start * Yawycyeane ov other tovacyeiene ani 


taking PERIOSTAT®, This only provides a summary 


of certain information about PERIOSTAT. Your © are pregnant or to become 
dentist or pharmacist can give you more complete because PERIO: AT may harm he wbom 
information that is written for health . © have kidney or liver disease. 
luekuratanuas * have ahistory fo are curety experiencing 
PERIOSTAT and during your regutar checkups an oral or vaginal yeast or fungal 

* often expose your skin to sunlight or artificial 
What le PERIOSTAT? sunlight, because more severe Sunbums may 
FEROSTAT a medcne uted gether wih occur in some people taking doxycycline 
a deep leaning of your teeth (mown as scaling «arg other medications, 
and root planing) by your dentist. those youcen got wihaut a preecrigton 
PERIOSTAT plus scaling and root planing (over-the-counter 
improve the stability and heath of the gums and Tell your dentist if you develop 


teeth in adults with periodontitis (gum disease). 


© any skin rash, redness, or an unusual or severe 
sunbum, 


PEROSTAT war by reduc the ach o 

Certain enzymes produced in gum * 

periodontal disease feeling of th in your throat. If any of 
PERIOSTAT is available as a tablet that you these occurs, you should contact 
pee peo eh ln peri your dentist or medical doctor immediately. 
Contains doxycyciine hryctate equivalent 10» any other side effects (see listing of 
20 mg of doxycyciine, Poste oi fects babe aie 
Who should not take PERIOSTAT? How should | take PERIOSTAT? 

Do not take PERIOSTAT if you PERIOSTAT should be taken twice a day by 
© have had an allergic reaction to any of the mouth, one tablet in the one 


tetracychne antibiotics, including doxycydine evening. If PERIOSTAT is taken 


and minocycline. If you are unsure about any 
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* are nursing an infant, because this medication How long should | take PERIOSTAT? 
is passed through breast milk and may cause PERIOSTAT has been shown in studies to be 
harm to the infant. effective for up to nine months of continuous use 


them at the 
AT, because they 
may reduce the effectiveness of PERIOSTAT. 
© If you are taking blood thinners such as 
Clamedin®, your medical doctor need 
to make changes to the dose of your 
thinner. 

© PERIOSTAT make Certain antibiotics, 
© Taking barbiturates (such as phenobarbital), 
corbamazepine ©), or 
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could eventually leak, contaminating 
nearby groundwater. They have protested 
with lawsuits, letter-writing campaigns 
and public demonstrations near the site in 
Nevada where nuclear devices were once 
exploded. Yet they have been powerless to 
block the project. Nevada has long been 
the Federal Government's atomic play- 
ground (928 nuclear bombs were detonat- 
ed at the Nevada Test Site from 1951 to 
1992), and the state’s politicians haven't 
had any clout in Washington. 

Now one of them does. Last May, 
Nevada’s Democratic Senator Harry Reid 
succeeded in persuading Vermont Sena- 
tor Jim Jeffords to bolt the Republican 
Party. Jeffords’ switch gave Democrats 
control of the Senate—and promoted 


Reid from minority to majority whip, a | 


perch he is currently trying to use to 
block the Bush Administration from put- 
ting the nuclear dump in his state. “This 
is wrong what they’re trying to do,” in- 
sists Reid. Last May, majority leader 
Tom Daschle flew to Las Vegas to speak 
at a fund raiser for Reid. “As long as 
we're in the majority,” Daschle vowed, 
“(the Yucca Mountain project] is dead.” 

Can they make good on the threat? 
Federal bureaucrats doubt it. “It doesn’t 
matter what Harry Reid says,” says Jerry 
King, the project manager of the Energy 
Department's Yucca Mountain feasibil- 





ity study. “We are going ahead full | 


speed.” By the end of this year, Energy 
Secretary Spencer Abraham will proba- 
bly recommend to President Bush that 
nuclear waste be buried at the reposito- 


_ 


Pe ee 


YUCCA MOUNTAIN 





Nevadans don't 
want a nuclear- 
waste dump, 
which could 

| poison ground- 
water, just 90 

_ miles northwest 
of Las Vegas 





ry. Bush’s energy™ plan calls for con- 
struction of new nuclear power plants 
(the technology now supplies about 20% 
of the nation’s electricity), but that won't 
happen unless the industry finds a place 
to store the spent fuel rods now being 
held in temporary facilities at plants 
across the country. The state of Nevada 
can veto Bush’s decision, but the veto 
can be overridden if both houses of Con- 
gress pass resolutions approving the site. 
And that’s where Reid has a chance. 

As leaders of the majority, Daschle 


and Reid are in a position to prevent the | 


Senate from passing its approval resolu- 
tion. They can’t prevent the resolution 
from coming to a vote, but they can mobi- 
lize Democrats and can expect help from 
such G.0.P. dissenters as John Ensign, Ne- 
vada’s other Senator, who has warned 
the White House that it will lose his vote 
on the energy plan if nuclear waste goes 
to Yucca. Bush is paying attention—he 
doesn’t have Republican votes to spare. 
In a delicious irony, Reid—who is 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
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“View from the top 
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mittee’s energy and water development 


subcommittee—now controls Yucca’s 
| purse strings. That means Yucca will be 
| examined with a microscope to “make 
sure they can justify every penny,” Reid 
says. He plans to shift money into studies 
of alternatives to the Yucca repository, 
such as storing the nuclear waste in con- 
crete “dry casks” at the power plants 
where the waste is generated. 

But Reid faces an uphill battle. “No- 
body wants the waste,” explains Alaska 
Senator Frank Murkowski, the senior Re- 
publican on the Energy and Natural Re- 
sources Committee. The 31 states that 
have nuclear power plants are not about to 
stand with Nevada—who wants radioac- 
tive garbage piling up in their backyard? 
Even some Nevada politicians realize that. 
“I can read the writing on the wall,” says 
Nevada state senator Bill O’Donnell. 
“We're going to get the waste.” O’Donnell 
believes Reid should negotiate with the 
Administration now so that Nevada would 
get something from the deal, such asa rail- 
road through less-populated areas to trans- 
port the waste, or a goodwill grant of fed- 
eral land, which makes up 87% of the state. 

With polls showing as many as 80% 
of Nevadans opposed to the project, 
however, bargaining would be political 
suicide. Before he makes any deal to take 
nuclear waste at Yucca Mountain, Reid 
| says, he'll be “on top of the Capitol doing 
a full body dive.” That’s a performance 
the nuclear industry would pay admission 
to see. —With reporting by D. Brian Burghart/ 
Yucca Mountain 








“Saf Yucca Mountain, 
; ot Las Vegas 
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CONFLICT 


By WALTER KIRN 





OW YOU VALUE THE 
place depends on what 
you call it, and what 
you call it depends on 
who you are. To the Bureau of 
Land Management, its land- 
lord, the sandstone canyon 
southwest of Billings, Mont., 
is known as Weatherman 
Draw. The BLM leases the 
mineral rights to the site for 
$1 per acre per year, or $160— 
about the price of an average 
downtown parking spot. To 
the Anschutz Exploration 
Corp. of Denver, which holds 
a permit to drill for oil there, 
the canyon is designated as 
Federal Lease MTM-74615. 
Should the company’s wells 
pan out, the canyon could be 
worth millions. Finally, to the 
numerous Native American 
tribes that revere the canyons’ 
ancient rock drawings of war- 
riors, shields and animals, the 
place is known as the Valley of 
the Chiefs. To the tribes, the 
spot is holy and has no price. 
In their quarrels over 
public resources, how can 
Westerners find common 
ground when the ground it- 
self has so many different 
names? This remote Montana 
canyon may hold some an- 
swers. Last spring, when the 
Interior Department ruled 
that Anschutz had a right to 


ry 


BILLINGS, MONT. 





| and write with high-tech as- 


| schutz—which is run by Philip 


RESOLUTION 


CROSSING THE DIVIDE 


An oil company confronts the ghosts of sacred tribal land 


drill here, it touched off a ne- 
gotiating process as compli- 
cated as a Native dance. 

Tribes from the Comanche to 
the Crow, who had long used 
the canyon as place of wor- 

ship and regard it (as do an- 
thropologists) as a living link 

to their collective pasts, peti- | 
tioned Washington to reverse | 





Tentribesare 
fighting an oil- 
drilling project 

in the Valleyot 99 


- 


its policy. The BLM stood pat, 
so the tribes went to An- 


Anschutz, a billionaire with an 
eye for hidden value—and to 
the press. Perhaps mindful of 
the scrutiny, the company 
agreed to meet the protesters. 

Howard Boggess, 64, a 
Crow historian, attended one 
of these parlays. Boggess, who 
is legally blind but can read 


sistance, describes 
hearing a clash of 
many tongues. An 





Draw is 
land by 


Nat'l Park 


WYOMING 


oilmen 





Weatherman 
deemed holy 


Indians ,a 
treasure by 


and a hot 
prospect by 


Arapahoe elder of- 
| fered a short prayer 
and invoked the 
| valley's “sacred- 

ness.” The An- 


schutz executives, 
| as Boggess recalls, 
invoked their legal 
rights and com- 
plained about me- 


dia coverage. The Indians too 
were worried about coverage 
because they feared revealing | 
too much about their cher- 
ished valley. But when their 
letters to Denver and Wash- 
ington went unanswered, 
they went public. 

Delegates from the 
Blackfeet proposed a deal 





NYHOBIas AuYS 


SIIIONY SO? 


S3WiL 


that would let Anschutz de- 
velop oil reserves on their im- 
poverished Montana reserva- 
tion in return for leaving the 
canyon untouched. The 
meeting ended with a polite 
exchange of business cards 
and some slight hope for a fu- 
ture compromise, but no con- | 
clusive agreement. 

Let Boggess tell it: “The 
meeting danced back and 
forth all afternoon. I never 
heard the drum. When the 
drummer gets near the end 
of a song, there is always a 
hard drumbeat that is the 
signal that the song is about 





| to end. We never got that 


drumbeat today.” 

But at least people 
talked. Sadly, that’s not the 
case in Klamath Falls, Ore. 
In Klamath, another fight has 
broken out over land and 
water and economics, but 


also over language. To the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Up- 
per Klamath Lake is habitat 
that supports endangered 
fish, and when the water lev- 


| el began to drop from 


drought this year, its federal 
keepers cut off irrigation wa- 
ter to 240,000 acres of crop- 
land. To the Klamath’s farm- 
ers, however, the valley has a 
simpler name: home. Its fed- 
erally subsidized waters sup- 
port their very way of life, 
and have for decades. 

Last week the conversa- 
tion between the sides was 
drowned out by the sound of 
rushing water, after some 
residents forced open one of 
the reservoir’s headgates. Lo- 
cal officials declined to stop 
the outlaws, possibly because 
they call them neighbors. “It 
just appears to me that they 
are trying to save their lives,” 
said Klamath County sheriff 
Tim Evinger. Though the 
fish had no statement, of 
course, their appointed 
spokesman, the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s Jeff McCrack- 
en, did claim to understand 
the farmers “frustration.” 
One senses an understate- 
ment here. Try rage. 

Oil field or temple? 
Habitat or home? The West 
these days could use a few 
more translators and a few 
less bureaucrats and lawyers. 
On a recent trip to the Valley 
of the Chiefs (a.k.a. Federal 
Lease MTM-74615), Howard 
Boggess witnessed proof that 
demonstrated how people of 
different backgrounds can 
come together for a greater 
good. “As I walked, I won- 


| dered, How long had it been 


since a Blackfeet, a Crow and 
a Comanche had walked this 


| valley together and prayed 


together and had food?” Too 
long, no doubt—peace al- 
ways takes too long. The 
question is, When will 
Boggess and other Western- 
ers warring over ever scarcer 
resources finally hear the 
drum? —Reported by 
Pat Dawson/Weatherman Draw 
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The FBI's 
Top Gun 


Bob Mueller is smart 
and tough. He has to be 
to fix a troubled agency 


By ELAINE SHANNON and 
MATTHEW COOPER 





WHEN BOB MUELLER TOOK 
over the Justice Depart- 
ment’s criminal division 
in 1990, his subordinates 
teased him about his pa- 
trician manner and the 
pressed jeans that were 
his idea of a dress-down 
Saturday in the office. His high-Wasp 
name, Robert Swan Mueller III, led them 
to call him Bobby Three Sticks. 

But there was nothing effete about 
Mueller, a decorated Marine, who han- 
dled cases ranging from the bombing of 
Pan Am Flight 103 to the prosecution of 
Panamanian strongman Manuel Noriega. 
He smashed through bureaucratic obsta- 
cles so enthusiastically that his deputy, 
Dave Margolis, warned him gently that if 
he didn’t forgo a few battles, Washington 
would smash him. “I don’t bruise easily,” 
Mueller replied. The 56-year-old prosecu- 
tor is going to need his thick skin. Last 
week, when George W. Bush nominated 
him to succeed Louis Freeh as director of 
the FB1, Mueller prepared to take over an 
organization battered by recent failures, 
including the lth-hour discovery of 4,000 
pages of documents that had not been 
handed over to lawyers for Oklahoma City 
bomber Timothy McVeigh. Just last week 
former FBI agent Robert Hanssen pleaded 
guilty to having worked as a spy for 
Moscow—for more than two decades. 
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Then there was the botched investigation | 


of Los Alamos scientist Wen Ho Leel. 
Mueller, who is all but certain to be con- 
firmed by Congress, could have the second 
toughest job in Washington as he attempts 
to restore the FBI’s reputation. 

Mueller’s résumé, however, suggests 
he is tough enough for the burden. Al- 
though born to an affluent family and edu- 


44 His skills should be a perfect match for the challenge. 77 


cated at Princeton, THE G-MAN'S RESUME 


Mueller enlisted in 


MUELLER: Not afraid 
to fight bureaucracy 


San Francisco. There 
he doubled the num- 





the Marines in 1967  January-May 2001 acting ber of criminal prose- 
and earned a rack of Deputy Attomey General cutions and recruited 
medals for his Viet- betes gare sory o> nel women and minorities. 
nam service. After law 995-98 Sab ieaduteiis Some of his critics find 
school at the Universi- pert Scat cok Division, him overbearing—one 
ty of Virginia and a U.S. Attorney's Office for the former _ subordinate 
stint in private prac- District of Columbia claims that Mueller has 
tice, he became a fed- 1993-95 litigator, Hale & Dorr, a my-way-or-the-high- 
eral prosecutor and Washington way philosophy—but 
then U.S. Attorney in 1990-93 Assistant Attorney most colleagues see 
Boston. “It seemed to General, Justice Department him as refreshingly di- 
me he stood head and 1988-839 litigator, Hill & Barlow, rect. “He’s not afraid to 
shoulders above all the Boston hear bad news,” says 


1982-88 U.S. Attorney, Boston 


other persons men- Matthew Jacobs, an at- 
tioned,” says Dick 1976-82 Assistant U.S. Attorney, torney in the San Fran- 
Thornburgh, the for- San Francisco cisco office. 

mer Attorney General 1973-76 litigator, Pillsbury, He'll certainly get 
who tapped Mueller to Madison & Sutro, San Francisco his share when he 


become Assistant At- 

torney General for the criminal division in 
1990. In that role, however, while prose- 
cuting the messy B.C.C.I. banking scandal, 
Mueller drew criticism for getting into an 
unnecessary jurisdictional tussle with the 
Manhattan district attorney. 

When the Bush Administration left of- 
fice in 1993, Mueller went into private 
practice but returned to government work 
two years later, taking a job as a lowly pros- 
ecutor chasing murderers in the District of 
Columbia Superior Court. He told a friend, 
“There are just too many people dying vio- 
lently in this city.” He loved to answer his 
phone, “Mueller, Homicide.” 

It wasn’t long before Mueller was back 
in a senior position as the U.S. Attorney in 


steps into the direc- 
tor’s office. At least Mueller has good rela- 
tions with Congress, the White House and 
Attorney General John Ashcroft, who 
championed his bid, convincing Bush that 
Mueller is the right kind of manager. While 
some press accounts portrayed Bush as 
hesitant about the choice, aides say the 
President's consideration of other candi- 
dates like former Justice official George 
Terwilliger was simply a case of diligence, 
since the FBI director gets a ten-year term. 
There was little surprise in the West Wing 
when White House counsel Al Gonzalez 
quoted the President as saying, “Mueller’s 
my man.” —With reporting by John F. 
Dickerson and Viveca Novak/Washington and 
Chris Taylor/San Francisco 


—SENATOR JEFF SESSIONS, R., Ala. 
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McCain's House of Pain 


Will his campaign-finance bill survive the gauntlet? 


By DOUGLAS WALLER 


HEN JOHN MCCAIN GOT THE SEN- 
ate to pass his campaign-finance 
reform bill last April, he seemed to 
have cleared the last high hurdle to 
getting it to George W. Bush’s desk. The Sen- 
ate had rejected the measure three times in 
four years. The House was friendlier, having 
passed its version of campaign reform in ’98 
and ’99 by comfortable margins—the last 
time with 54 Republicans aboard. All Mc- 


The Campaign-Reform Clash 
The 


baw fo a renegnde action by toe G0. 


SHAYS-MEEHAN 


® Bans unregulated soft-money donations 
to national parties 

@ Caps the hard money going directly to 
candidates at $1,000 a person for House 
races; $2,000 for Senate races 

@ Prohibits interest groups from running 
issue ads about candidates near election 


®@ Caps soft-money donations by individuals 
to national parties at $75,000 

@ Leaves the regulated, hard-money cap 
at $1,000 for House and Senate races 

& Allows interest groups to run issue ads 
on candidates but requires disclosure of 
the sponsor and the amount spent 





Cain’s allies in the House have to do now is 
pass a measure similar to the Senate’s. That 
way Senators can simply vote to accept the 
version the House approves without the two 
chambers trying to resolve their differences 
in conference, where G.O.P. leaders are sure 
to bottle it up. 

Simple enough? Not quite. This week 
the House takes up campaign-finance re- 
form, and passing it has got a lot more com- 
plicated. “I wouldn’t say we have the votes 
yet,” admits Democratic Representative 
Martin Meehan, who’s sponsoring the 
House version with Republican Congress- 
man Christopher Shays. 

To get the Senate to pass a ban on un- 
regulated “soft-money” contributions to the 
national parties, which totaled $487 million 
for the 2000 election, McCain and his Dem- 





ocratic co-sponsor, Russell Feingold, had to 
accept amendments that have caused a near 
mutiny among reform supporters in the 
House. Liberal members of Congress object 
to a provision doubling the maximum 
amount of regulated “hard-money” contri- 
butions a donor can make to a candidate 
from $1,000 to $2,000. Public-interest 
groups such as Common Cause threatened 
to bolt over another provision that allows 
state parties to keep collecting soft money, 
arguing it creates a loophole for unregulated 


| donations. Organized labor, a key Democra- 


tic constituency, opposes a ban on TV ads 
that unions and other interest groups run 
during campaigns to help their favorite can- 
didates. And the 38-member Congressional 
Black Caucus is divided on doing away with 
soft money, which it wants for turning out 
African-American voters. “The bill goes too 
far in reducing the role of national parties,” 
complains Representative Albert Wynn, 
who chairs the black caucus’ task force on 
campaign reform. 

Meehan and Shays have been frantical- 
ly rewriting parts of the bill to preserve their 
coalition. They split the difference on hard- 
money limits, keeping the cap in House 
races at $1,000 and letting the caps in Senate 
and presidential races rise to $2,000. But the 
AFL-CIO, among others, still has “substantial 
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problems with this bill,” says Laurence Gold, 
its associate general counsel. 

Smelling blood, House Speaker Den- 
nis Hastert is rallying opponents around a 
rival measure introduced by G.o.P. Repre- 
sentative Robert Ney, which caps soft- 
money donations to national parties at 
$75,000. Ney has already succeeded in 
peeling off Wynn, along with about half a 
dozen G.0.P. Representatives who support- 
ed the Shays-Meehan bill in the past. 

Now the vote is too close to call. Bush, al- 
ready under fire for being cozy with special 
interests, is likely to sign what Congress 
passes—even if it is McCain’s measure, 
which he opposes. So both sides are playing 
hardball to win. G.o.P. leaders are threaten- 
ing to strip Republican Representatives of 
choice committee assignments if they de- 


McCain and hig 
allies work to collect votes in the House 





fect, according to House sources. “That's 
hogwash,” says Ney. 

McCain, meanwhile, has sent letters to 
24 G.o.p. members of Congress he stumped 
for in the last election, reminding them that 
he expects them to live up to promises he 
says they made to support campaign reform. 
House Minority Leader Dick Gephardt has 
been herding recalcitrant Democrats. For- 
get your old fear that a soft-money ban hurts 
Democrats as much as Republicans, he tells 
them. Democrats caught up with Republi- 
cans in raising soft money because Bill Clin- 
ton used the White House to vacuum in mil- 
lions. But W., an even better fund raiser than 
Bill, now occupies that real estate, so “there’s 
no way that Democrats can compete,” 
Gephardt argues. It’s a plea for self-interest, 
but one that politicians can understand, @ 
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Fighting Words 


Army wives go on the offensive against a think-tank | 
report that they say perpetuates a stereotype 


By MARK THOMPSON 


HE WEBSITE PROMISED A RARE PEEK 
into the world of the wives of the 
Army’s enlisted men. And Echo 
Gaines, 20, a computer student set 
to marry her soldier sweetheart this fall, 
found the material shocking indeed. No, 
this wasn’t a steamy tell-all. It was a report 
from the Rand Corp., the longtime sup- 
plier of research to the Pentagon, that 
seems to endorse a prevailing view that 
Gaines will be marrying into a sorority 
whose members are “typically consid- 
ered to be young, immature, lower-class 
spouses who are in financial difficulty 
and who have difficulty controlling their 
reproductive tendencies.” 
“My jaw hit the floor as I read it,” says 
Gaines, daughter of a career Navy chief 
petty officer. “We were all shocked and of- 


fended by it because it showed only Army | 


wives with problems, instead of those who 
are doing well.” 

So within days, Gaines, who designs 
Web pages between college classes and 
working at Sears, launched an Internet 
counteroffensive against Rand's report, 
titled Invisible Women: Junior Enlisted 
Army Wives (rand.org/publications/MR/ 
MR1223), and its author, Margaret Har- 
rell. Dozens of military spouses have con- 
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tributed to Gaines’ Visible Women web- 
site (visiblewomen.homestead.com/home. 
html) their tales of the trials and triumphs 
of being married to G.I.s—and the U.S. 
Army. 

But Harrell, a former Army brat turned 
cultural anthropologist, says acknowledg- 
ing the traditional view of Army spouses is 
the first step toward knocking it down. She 
thinks the stereotype is rooted in reality 
but could be improved if the military ad- 
dressed the low pay, poor housing and 
troubled medical care that help fuel it. 
“The book does reflect the stereotype,” she 
says, “but it’s one that’s out there in the mil- 
itary community.” 
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4 VISIBLE WOMEN 
Gaines’ website contains 
testimonials detailing the 
challenges of marrying 
an enlisted man 


>» INVISIBLE WOMEN 

Army officers are 

reading Harrell’s book to 
into their 





Harrell’s doctoral work is the source of 
the study, which the Army didn’t request 
but Rand published anyway. It is based on 
interviews with more than 100 Army 
spouses but focuses mainly on three Army 
wives speaking in great detail about the fi- 
nancial hardships, marital miscues and 
child-rearing challenges they share. One is 
a 20-year-old who lives with her husband 
and child—and another on the way, both 
unplanned—in a trailer home outside Fort 
Stewart, Ga. Deeply in debt, she is scared 
because her husband will be on duty in 
Kuwait when the second baby arrives. “I 
am really worried if we are going to make 
it,” she admits. Harrell says the woman’s 
woes, including her “uncontrolled procre- 
ation,” are “very typical” in young Army 
families. 

Life for young Army families is tough. 
Pay for the lower ranks is dirt poor—$965 a 
month in basic pay for new grunts —and of- 
ten represents the only paycheck if Mom 
has to stay home with a kid or two. She is 
frequently left alone for weeks or months at 
a time in a strange town, far from relatives, 
when her husband heads overseas. That 
can lead to bitterness, which upsets sol- 
diers and dents morale. While the Army 
likes to say it “enlists the soldier but re- 
enlists the family,” grumpy wives prod 
many soldiers to leave the service after 
their initial tour of duty. That hurts reten- 
tion and ultimately military readiness. 

But rather than giving Army wives a 
banner to rally around, the book seems to 
have wounded their pride. “Unfortunately, 
we have a bad reputation in the civilian 
world,” says Gaines’ website. “Please read 
our stories,” it says. “We dare you to stereo- 
type us.” Army wives ask outsiders to ap- 
preciate their particular circumstances. 
“Society can not understand the sacrifices 
we make as moms, wives, and women,” 
says a posting from Amanda. “As we kiss 
our husbands goodbye, and tuck our chil- 
dren in at night alone, and tell them, ‘Of 
course Daddy will be back soon,’ while we 
hold our breath and say a silent prayer.” 

The Army has praised Harrell’s study 
and sent her to talk about it with the wives 

of Army officers, but not to the women 
she wrote about. “The problem with 
generalizations is that generally they 
offend someone,” says Major Ryan Yan- 
tis, an Army spokesman. “But it’s very 
healthy when people say, ‘Hey, we're 
not like that.’” Commanders are now 
distributing copies at many Army posts. 
But it will take bucks, not books, to fix 
many of the problems detailed inside In- 
visible Women. a 
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By MASSIMO CALABRESI 


HE INVESTIGATION WAS TROUBLED 
from the start. On Oct. 13, within 
hours of the suicide blast that 
killed 17 American sailors on the 
U.S.S. Cole in Yemen, FBI agents 
assigned to the case touched down 
in the port city of Aden—and started to wait. 
For several hours the agents sat on their 
plane while the Yemenis searched through 
their luggage, itemizing every piece of high- 
tech equipment the gumshoes were bring- 
ing in. It was downhill from there. When 





they finally arrived at the Hotel Mévenpick, | 


where they would bunk three or four sweaty 
bodies to a room, they realized nobody had 
enough cash. They had taken off so fast few 
had got to the bank; and with the closest ATM 
700 miles across the desert in Jeddah, Saudi 
Arabia, the Fsi had to figure out how to fly 
in cash for living expenses. 

Nine months later, the investigation into 
the attack in Yemen has ground toa halt. The 
bureau and the Yemenis have tried and 
failed to bridge the cultural chasm between 
them, haggling over investigative methods 
and security. The Fsi and the U.S. State De- 
partment began a bitter feud over dealing 
with the Yemenis, leading to an open rupture 
between the agency’s chief investigator and 
the U.S. ambassador there. The upshot, U.S. 
officials say, is that the Fai still cannot prove 
what it believes: that the notorious Osama 
bin Laden and his al Qaeda terrorist network 
are behind the attack. 





ORLD 


At the same time, mounting indications 
of bin Laden’s reach are coming to light. In 
a New York court earlier this month, a U.S. 
prosecutor suggested that Mokhtar Haoua- 
ri, an Algerian citizen, was a bit player in a 
larger bin Laden plot. Not only were U.S. 
sites targeted to be bombed on Jan. 1, 2000, 
but there was a similar plot in Jordan and a 
planned attack against the U.S.S. The Sulli- 
vans while it was at port in Aden. “It is clear 
that the general guidance was given by al 
Qaeda network to pursue these three plots,” 
says a U.S. counterterrorism official. 

But the Fst has not established proof of 
bin Laden’s involvement in the attack on the 
Cole, and it is unlikely to do so in the near fu- 
ture. On June 17, the last 13 FBI investiga- 
tors in Yemen were pulled out because of a 
terrorist threat to U.S. forces. “They talked 
about it,” says a State Department official, 
“changed their minds three times, and final- 
ly, suddenly, they informed us, ‘We've got an 
airplane on the way to pick our guys up.” 

Leaving in a hurry was just the latest 
chapter in a dispute between the FBI and 
the State Department over how to keep the 
investigation on track, one that has grown 
from a tiff into a “monster turf battle,” ac- 
cording to an insider. State accuses the FBI 
of creating and deepening a rift with the 
Yemenis with clumsy demands for access. 
FBI Officials counter that they want to make 
a case that will meet the rules of evidence of 
U.S. courts. “We are going to do it the same 
way we do it at home,” says a U.S. official. 
“We're going to educate the host country.” 
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There has also been a disagreement over 
other tactics. For as long as the FBI has been 
investigating overseas, it has wanted to car- 


| ry “long guns” like rifles or submachine 


guns. State has blocked that, saying the big- 
ger weapons are intimidating and heighten 
tensions, and therefore increase the likeli- 
hood of trouble. After heated debate, FBI 
agents were finally permitted to carry long 
guns hidden in their vehicles. 

The situation became so bad that some 
weeks before the FBI finally pulled out, U.S. 
Ambassador Barbara Bodine refused to let 
the head of the Fst’s investigative team, 
John O’Neill, who matches her reputation 
for combativeness, back into Yemen. She 
continues to bar his entry. “O'Neill has 
been thrown out of better places than that,” 
an FBI agent says. “They hate each other,” 
says a U.S. official. “And that’s obviously 
worked to the detriment of the case.” 

For a while there was some hope for 
progress. In the weeks before the FBI 
cleared out of Yemen, it got access to sus- 
pects the Yemenis had arrested earlier. “It 
looked as if we were going to get access to 
a group of people right before we pulled 


out,” says a State Department official. But 
the U.S. was not entirely pleased with the 
results. “There is some reason to believe 
the prisoners have been coached,” says a 
U.S. counterterrorism official. “We've still 
not received all the help we were assured,” 


he says. In the latest attempt to secure such 
help, William Burns, the Assistant Secretary 
of State for the Near East, will raise the is- 
sue during talks in Yemen this week. 
Setting the guidelines for cooperation 
with the Yemeni government had been dif- 
ficult enough. It took nearly a month after the 
attack for the U.S. and Yemen to sign a pro- 
tocol, the contents of which remain clas- 
sified, delineating how the investigation 
would be carried out and what responsibili- 
ties would be shared. Even as the FBI was 
tackling forensics, the Yemenis were making 
quick progress in their specialty—arrests. 
“They arrested everybody they could find 
with a beard,” says a Yemeni official. Now 
Yemeni sources have told Time that the 
Yemeni Attorney General’s office could 
soon bring the suspects it has in custody to 
trial and put a unilateral and formal halt to 
what was once a joint Yemeni-FBI investi- 






MASTERMIND? — Sintaden was behind the attack 


gation. Likely 
convictions 
would quick- 
ly result in 
death for the 
suspects. 

It would 
be a small 
catastrophe. 


For all their brusqueness, the Yemeni tac- | 


tics did lead to the arrest of suspects with 
potential links to bin Laden. One was Jamal 
al-Badawi, who Yemeni officials believe is 
the bombing operation’s second in com- 
mand. Al-Badawi allegedly told interroga- 
tors that some months before the attack, 
he spent time in a training camp in Af- 
ghanistan run by a well-known bin Laden 
associate. They also nabbed two document 
clerks in the government registry office in 
the town of Lahej who allegedly provided 
false documents for the conspiracy. Also in 
custody is a man who was allegedly as- 
signed to videotape the bombing. 
Al-Badawi's reported confessions were 
apparently not the result of torture, say sur- 
prised State Department officials. His testi- 
mony revealed that the brains of the oper- 
ation was still at large. U.S. and Yemeni 
officials say the ringleader was Mohammed 
Omar al-Harazi, an experienced terrorist of 
many disguises and aliases. U.S. intelligence 
officials reportedly believe al-Harazi is an 
explosives expert for al Qaeda and has in- 
spired or directed several terrorist attacks 
on American targets over nearly a decade. 
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That seems to be enough for the Yeme- 
nis. “Osama bin Laden prepared, financed 
and perpetrated the Cole attack,” says Abd 
al-Karim al-Iryani, Yemen’s Prime Minis- 
ter at the time of the attack and now a se- 
nior adviser to Yemeni President Ali Abdal- 
lah Salih. But that is not quite enough for 
the Americans. The Fi and other U.S. offi- 
cials say they still don’t have the evidence to 
prove their case in a U.S. court, and that all 
goes back to not being able to conduct an 
American-style investigation. And even 
though the Yemenis have suspects, an FBI 
official says, “they don’t have everybody. 
There are people in the wind.” 

In the beginning, the U.S.-Yemeni 
cultural chasm seemed comic. “Some- 
times the Yemenis were completely baf- 
fled by our requests,” says a U.S. official. 
Such as the one for mud. Last autumn the 
FBI said it would pay the Yemenis $1 mil- 
lion for a bargeful of mud from beneath 
the explosion site. After some resistance 
and suspicion, the Yemenis smiled, pock- 
eted the $1 million and let the dredging 
begin. The FBI shipped the mud off to 
Dubai, and agents sifted through it for 
forensic evidence—pieces of the boat and 
the two bombers that could provide im- 
portant clues. Now there are no longer 
any American agents left in Aden. And the 
U.S. search for Osama bin Laden is still 
stuck in the mud. —With reporting by 
Scott MacLeod/Sana’a, Yemen, Elaine Shannon 
and Mark Thompson/Washington and Edward 
Barnes and William Dowell/New York 
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INSIDE THE COLLAPSE OF THE GE-HONEYWELL DEAL— 
AND WHAT IT PORTENDS FOR FUTURE MERGERS 





A CROWD OF THREE 


General Electric CEO Jack 
Welch, above, found 
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When Monti rejected the GE- 
Honeywell merger, Honeywell 
CEO Michael Bonsignore, 
above right, resigned 
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By MICHAEL ELLIOTT 


N THE EVENING OF WEDNESDAY, 
June 13, Jack Welch, ceo of Gen- 
eral Electric, retreated to his 
room at the Conrad Hilton hotel 
in Brussels and wrestled with an 
unfamiliar feeling—one of im- 
pending defeat. Just eight months before, 
he had, it seemed, pulled off a stunning 
coup. Welch had always coveted Honey- 
well International, whose business making 
advanced electronics for the aviation in- 








OWN 


dustry, he thought, made a perfect fit with | 


GE, one of three leading global manufac- 
turers of airplane engines. In October 
2000, during a visit to the New York Stock 
Exchange, he had learned that United 
Technologies Corp.—whose Pratt & Whit- 
ney division is another huge enginemaker 
—planned to buy Honeywell. Within 45 
minutes, on the phone from his car, Welch 
had lined up his board to make a counter- 
offer. Two days later he had Honeywell in 
the bag; it would be the largest ever merg- 
er between two industrial companies. 
Welch delayed his retirement to oversee 
the integration of GE and Honeywell—and 
to set the capstone on his legendary career. 

And now, in the European capital, his 


last big deal was falling apart. On that day | 


in June, Welch had met twice with Mario 
Monti, the European Union’s Commis- 
sioner for Competition. Monti believed 
that the combination of Honeywell’s cock- 
pit controls with GE’s engines and power- 
ful aircraft financing division would stifle 
competition. In other words, he viewed 
with suspicion precisely those synergies 
that, for Welch, made the deal so attractive. 
Monti would approve the merger only if 
Welch made the kind of concessions that, 
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from GE’s standpoint, wrecked its whole 
point. The next morning Monti called 
Welch once more, to discuss how the ap- 
parent breakdown in talks should be han- 
dled. GE issued a statement saying that at- 
tempts at compromise fell “far short” of 
Monti’s “extraordinary demands.” 

Welch placed a call to Andrew Card, 
chief of staff to President Bush, who was 
about to sit down with European leaders 
in Géteborg, Sweden. As the GE boss re- 
counted the conversation to TIME, he told 
Card that he would appreciate “whatever 
help you can give us.” In the formal meet- 
ings in Sweden, GE never came up. But on 
June 15, in Warsaw, Bush said he was “con- 
cerned” that the Europeans had rejected 
the merger. Monti was furious—not with 
Bush, he told Time, but with those who had 
sought the President’s help. Three days 
later Monti said he “deplore[d] attempts to 

trigger political intervention.” And 
though the case dragged on for two more 
weeks, the deal was dying a slow death. 

Welcome to globalization. The collapse 
of the GE-Honeywell merger shows that 
companies that benefit from a global mar- 
ket can now be governed in all they do by 
any of the countries or regions in which 
they do business. There’s no settled code of 
rules in the global marketplace, just a hap- 
hazard collection of local practices and 
habits. Still, the GE case is extraordinary. 
Never before have officials outside the U.S. 
nixed a merger between two giant Ameri- 
can corporations already approved by the 
poy. Never before have U.S. companies 
lobbied so ferociously against their U.S. ri- 
vals in a foreign capital. And that’s why, 
for any company that seeks to profit from 
globalization, there are abundant lessons 
in the story of how Jack fell down. 
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For months, nobody thought he would. 
After Welch stole Honeywell from United 
Technologies, he said: “This is the cleanest 
deal you'll ever see.” Honeywell and GE 
were both industrial conglomerates, but 


Since 1990 the European Commission, 
the executive arm of the 15-nation Euro- 
pean Union, has exercised jurisdiction 
over all mergers between firms with com- 
bined revenues of $4.2 billion, of which 
$212 million must be within Europe. The 
GE-Honeywell deal easily met the crite- 
ria. When U.S. lawmakers ask what busi- 
ness it is of the Europeans if two U.S. 
companies want to merge, part of the an- 
swer is that GE alone employs 85,000 


their product lines had few overlaps. A 
combined company, however, would be a 
powerful force. So United Technologies, 
Rolls-Royce of Britain—the third of the trio 
that dominates jet engines—and other busi- 
nesses were determined to stop the deal. 





vas very much an ambush. But that's the way 


people in Europe and collected $25 bil- 
lion in revenue there last year. 

Still, Commissioner Monti wasn’t look- 
ing for a fight. The Italian economics pro- 
fessor is sufficiently conservative that he 
was offered the foreign ministry in Silvio 
Berlusconi's new right-wing Italian govern- 


They didn’t find the going easy on ei- 
ther side of the Atlantic. “At the beginning, 
we weren't invited in the front door or the | 
back door,” says an executive with a com- 
petitor. (With legal actions still a possibili- 
ty, many of those interviewed for this story 
insisted on anonymity.) In Washington, 





That wasn’t good. For the merging 
companies and their opponents, Gonzalez- 
Diaz was the man to see. The Spaniard, 39, 
a native of the Canary Islands, is known as 
a brilliant mathematician and lawyer, 
hardworking and intensely ambitious. 
One source (on the losing side of this case) 
also calls him “deeply cynical about the 
motivation of business and a nightmare to 
deal with.” GE’s opponents knew they 
would never convince Monti without first 





winning over Gonzalez-Diaz. The princi- 
pals came to a rough division of labor: 
| Rolls-Royce stressed the dangers of allow- 
| ing GE to “bundle” engines and avionics in 
| packages that other firms couldn’t match, 
and United Technologies concentrated on 
GE’s role as a buyer of planes through GE 





the antitrust division of Justice would wait 
until June 14 for the arrival of a new head— 
Charles James, Bush’s nominee, who was 
considered to be probusiness. “The po | 
would not and did not meet with us,” says 
John Briggs, who represented Rockwell, 
an American competitor of Honeywell. 
“There was just no real constituency for 
taking on Jack Welch without political | 


leadership in place.” 


Things looked no better in Brussels. | 


ment. Moreover, Monti was proud of the 
working relationship he had forged with his 
American counterparts; he told Time he 
had “profound respect” for the U.S. regula- 
tors and described his own agency as a “ju- 
nior institution.” Before Christmas, when 
GE’s competitors called on the case officer 
assigned to the merger, Enrique Gonzalez- | 
Diaz, to persuade him to start a lengthy 
| “phase two” investigation of the deal, 
Gonzalez-Diaz accused them of whining. 


| 
would 


“The Prosecutor Is Also the Judge” 


Still smarting from his defeat in 
Brussels, Jack Welch nonethe 
less showed good humor and 
little bitterness as he spoke last 
Friday with Time writers and 
editors. 

Q: You have said you have 
long wanted to buy Honey- 
well. So why did you wait un- 
til the end of your career? 

A: The price was never right. I 
wasn't aware of it at the time, 
but our aircraft people had 
been working with an invest- 
ment bank on Honeywell for a 
couple of weeks prior to this 
coming up in October. Don’t 
forget that last year, Honey- 
well’s stock had lost about 


40% of its value. There, sitting 


on a platter, was a deal at 
prices far below what we ever 
dreamed possible. Was I sup- 
posed to not do it? I had to do 
it. 'd do the same thing again 
tomorrow. I wasn't thinking 
about retiring. I was thinking 
Pleelti@atteteliitee 7 OMe cere) a] 
shot at it. I gave it everything I 
had. And it wasn’t enough. 

Q: Did you move too quickly, 
without assessing the E.U. 
regulators? Should you have 
paid more heed to their rejec- 
tion of the deal by Time Warn- 
er [parent company of TIME] 
to buy EMI? 

A: I had to move quickly. The 
deal had been made. We liked 
Honeywell, and we'd had a 


good handle on them for a 
long time. This wasn’t like the 
Time Warner-EMI deal. In 
that case, there we re overlaps 
in music. There was no over 
lap here. The difference was 
that our competitors had an 


enormous say. They made 


their case so strongly that the 
regulators believed it 

Q: When did the talks sour? 
A: In January I had a very 
pleasant 24-hour lunch with 
the commissioner, and things 
seemed to be going pretty 
well. Early on, | actually 
thought we were going to get 
approval. We made our case 
[in a Feb. 26 meeting in Brus- 
sels], and we went back to the 
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Capital Aviation Services, its finance and 
leasing subsidiary. GECAS, it was argued, 
insist that 
bought aircraft should buy both GE en- 
gines and Honeywell avionics, hence re- 
ducing consumer choice and stifling tech- 


those from whom it 


nological innovation 

“I got the impression that Enrique was 
interested when we explained to him that 
GECAS was frequently a launch customer 
| for airplanes,” said a lawyer. “He said, 


hotel. I thought we had a shot. 
Then we came back at 6:30, 
and they said that they had 
thought about our arguments, 
that they made some sense, 
but that the commission had 
to go to phase two [of the in- 
vestigation]. I was naturally 
hopeful that my persuasive 
tone would do something. But 
they didn’t move. Then the 
hearings were very tough on 
our guys. But the situation 
really turned when we started 
making these offers in June. I 
couldn't believe the stuff we 
were putting on the table—all 
the juicy avionics, $2.2 billion 
in divestitures—and they were 
just ignoring it. Incredible. 

Q: How did you get along with 
Mario Monti? 

A: Mr. Monti is a gentleman— 
reserved, charming—but very 











‘Really? I thought they only dealt in sec- 
ondhand machines.’” GECAS, according 
to Welch, has only an 8% share of the new- 
plane market. Yet GE’s competitors were 
starting to make headway. GE, for its part, 
was beginning to discover that while Mon- 


ti was always a gentleman, his staff could be | 


as hard as nails. On Feb. 26, all parties met 
in Brussels. Monti, said Welch, “listened 
carefully to our case ... I thought we had a 
shot.” But at 6:30 that evening, GE and 
Honeywell were called back to the Com- 
mission’s offices. Armed with answers to 
the detailed questionnaires Gonzalez- 
Diaz’s staff had sent to competitors and 
customers, Monti was going to phase two, 
a full-blown investigation. 

The European capital then experienced 
the most intense politicking old hands there 
have seen.“There were journalists, lobbyists 
and lots of arbitragers from Wall Street call- 
ing constantly,” says a lawyer. 

Gonzalez-Diaz’s team visited Rock- 
well’s operations in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
By this point, sources close to the case say, 
Monti’s team had not only heard an earful 
from GE’s competitors but had also regis- 
tered concerns from 15 airlines, whose 
identities were kept secret from GE. On 
May 8, the Commission issued a 155-page 
statement of objections to the merger, and 





on May 29, the parties gathered for a two- 
day hearing. 

GE and its lawyers took their seats 
along one side of the room, the com- 
plainants faced them, representatives of the 
E.U. member states and the poy watched 
from the sidelines, and the Commission’s 
task force sat on a raised dais at one end of 
the room. (Unlike the procedure in the 
American system, the Commission’s staff 
both investigates a case and makes a judg- 
ment on its merits.) GE’s advisers claim 


| that they had been left with less than two 


weeks to examine the Commission’s objec- 
tions and complain that the Commission 
and the competitors had been working to- 
gether for six months. “It’s very much an 
ambush,” says a lawyer, “but that’s the way 
it often is. The process is deeply flawed.” 
Of the 15 airlines said to have com- 
mented on the deal, only one—Lufthansa, 
whose executives gave evidence in secret— 
showed up at the hearings. The Commis- 
sion staff concluded that if the carriers 
were that frightened, then Welch’s compa- 
ny really must be an overbearing bully. A 
Commission official said, incredulously, 
that one American airline didn’t attend be- 
cause it feared it would lose the fares of GE 
executives. 
Still, GE didn’t do so badly. Most ob- 
servers consider that it 
destroyed the Commis- 


formal. I don’t know his inner 
soul. I do know his staff was 
hard over on this opinion [re 


jecting the merger] 


Q: What business does the 


sion’s case on bundling. But for Monti’s 
staff, the “vertical” merger of the aircraft 
leasing division with GE’s engines and Hon- 
eywell’s electronics threatened to diminish 
competition. As the price of approval in 
Washington, GE had already agreed to di- 
vest itself of a helicopter-engines division— 
the one area where GE and Honeywell had 
a product overlap. Monti wanted much, 
much more; Welch agreed to sell off busi- 
nesses with revenues of $2.2 billion—not in- 
cluding the helicopter-engines division— 
and was prepared to “ringfence” GECAS to 
ensure that its activities would not be anti- 
competitive. It wasn’t enough. 

When Welch arrived at Monti’s office 
on June 13, the Commissioner was flanked 
by seven aides. Monti stiffly read out his 
conditions. “It wasn’t a negotiating ses- 
sion,” said a GE lawyer who was present. 
GE, said Monti, had to sell 19.9% of the 
leasing arm in such a way that it “would as- 
sure nondiscrimination in the purchasing 
policies of GECAS.” 

Monti told Time that the key point was 
that GE could not restrict those who would 
buy the shares. But to some GE advisers, 
this could mean only one thing—Monti 
wanted GE to sell part of GECAS to a com- 
petitor. That was never going to fly. “It 
would have been like asking [Ford CEo] 
Jacques Nasser to drive a Toyota for 20% of 
the day,” says Yale economist Barry Nale- 





A: Our lawyers are looking at 
it in consultation with Honey 
well. That's a decision that’s 
going to be made over the 
next month 





E.U. have deciding whether 
U.S. companies can merge? 
A: That really is just the way 
the world works. The only 
thing that’s frustrating is that 
it’s very difficult to be in a 
process where the prosecutor 
is also the judge. I think in the 
long run that has to be thought 
about. If this had been in the 
U.S., we would have a chance 
to have our day in court. In 
Europe, once they make a de 
cision, that’s the game. This 
isn’t a transatlantic problem 


European companies face the 


same situation. This is a prob- 
lem the E.U. has to resolve 
Q: Will GE appeal? 


Q: Wouldn't your old friend 
Larry Bossidy at Honeywell 
prefer that you not appeal, so 
he can get his company back 
on track? 

A: I don’t know. We've stayed 
away from Cac h other over the 
past two or three months. He 
and I have only had one con- 
versation, to arrange a golf 
game for this weekend. 

Q: What advice would you give 
Bill Gates or other CEOs with 
antitrust problems in Europe? 
A: [Laughs] I don’t think, in 
my new consulting business, 
that a lot of people will be in- 
terested in my advice on how 
to deal with the E.U. 
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buff, who advised GE. Monti asked Welch 
to consider the terms and return that after- 
noon. Welch did, and rejected them. The 
next day, Welch called Card and flew back 
to the U.S. Jeff Immelt, his successor as 
cEO of GE, went to the Paris air show to 
pronounce the deal dead. 

Which, in effect, it was. GE made a 
last-ditch effort, suggesting that it sell a 
part of GECAS in a private placing to a 
handpicked buyer. Monti didn’t take that 
seriously. Honeywell's ceo Michael Bon- 
signore desperately offered to drop the 
purchase price of his company, but Welch 
wasn’t interested. And so, on July 3, the 
full European Commission endorsed the 
decision that Monti had made. “We re- 
main,” said Monti, “distinctly unimpressed 
by any political pressure.” 

Welch says GE’s lawyers are consider- 
ing an appeal to the European Union’s 
Court of First Instance in Luxembourg. 
That won't save the Honeywell deal—such 
a case might not be settled for two years. 
But it would give GE a chance to disprove 
the allegation that it had a “dominant posi- 
tion” that it was likely to abuse. If that stain 
remains on the record, GE is going to find 
it hard to make any significant acquisi- 
tions in Europe. Honeywell has a new CEO; 
when the deal went down, so did Bon- 
signore. His successor: Larry Bossidy, a 
longtime GE colleague (and golfing part- 
ner) of Welch’s whose job, he says, is to fix 
Honeywell or sell it. 

And did GE’s competitors down a bot- 
tle or two of Belgium’s cherry-flavored 
beer in celebration? Probably not. Some of 
the opponents wanted the deal weak- 
ened, not killed. “I feel like a golfer who's 
just overshot the green,” said an executive 
on the “winning” side. Had the deal gone 
through, GE’s opponents would have been 
able to pick up some of the Honeywell 
businesses Welch was ready to divest. Now 
they can’t. At least some on the GE side of 
the case felt that the competitors’ appetite 
for GE’s spare parts would trump their fear 
of a merger. That didn’t happen. 

Those Washington Senators and Cabi- 
net members who seem to think Monti 
was acting mainly to protect European 
companies are laughably off base. In Eu- 
rope, everyone knows that GE’s most de- 
termined opponent was United Technolo- 
gies, Honeywell's jilted American suitor. 
Chris Bright, one of GE’s lawyers in Brus- 
sels, says the Commission sent United 
Technologies away “to find the mud, and 
in the end, unfairly, the mud stuck.” One 
more lesson: the slow confirmation 
process in Washington has a cost. Had 


Bad 





Mario Monti, the European Commis- 
sion’s chief antitrust enforcer, spoke 
last week in his Brussels office with 
TIME bureau chief James Graff. 

Q: Earlier this week U.S. Treasury 
Secretary Paul O'Neill said the 
European Commission, “not elected 
by anyone,” was meddling “outside 
their jurisdiction” in the GE-Honeywell 
case. How do you explain this ruling 
to him and the millions of Americans 
who seem just as baffled? 

A: Like other antitrust agencies, we 
make our assessment of a merger or 


antitrust case based on its impact on 


our jurisdiction and not on the na- 
tionality of the companies. This is ex 
actly what the U.S. antitrust agencies 
do. There was a case last year where 
the merger between two E.U. compa- 
nies [France’s Air Liquide and 
Britain’s BOC Group] was approved 
here and blocked in tite i ahs 

Q: When President Bush said he was 
“concerned” about Europeans 
rejecting the deal, why did you 
interpret that as political intervention? 
A: My statement was not addressed 
to the authors of political statements. 
I said that I deplore attempts to 
misinform the public and to trigger 


James been confirmed as antitrust chief at 
the Justice Department by March, say, 
regulators on both sides of the Atlantic 
would have been able to discuss the merg- 
er at a high level—and maybe come to 
common conclusions. As it is, Treasury 
Secretary Paul O’Neill has described the 
Commission’s action as “off the wall,” 
while James said the European decision 
“reflects a significant point of divergence” 
with American practice. 

The biggest lesson of all from the GE 
case is this one: soon, something like it will 
happen again. The Commission in Brussels 
is currently engaged in three investigations 
of Microsoft, one of them driven by an 
American competitor, Sun Microsystems. 
Monti’s staff is looking at the behavior of 
chipmaker Intel, at the behest of one com- 
petitor from the U.S. and one from Taiwan. 
U.S. regulators will review Switzerland- 
based Nestlé’s purchase of Ralston Purina, 
which would consolidate more than 50% of 
the $3 billion U.S. cat-food market. For 
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political intervention. And there were 
such attempts. 

Q: Does this case mark a fundamental 
divergence between European and 
U.S. regulators over what dominant 
companies like GE may do in the 
global marketplace? 

A: We have seen a partial dive 
on this case. That doesn’t mean there 


gence 


was a right decision and a wrong deci- 
SCM lael Cee ocomariavclerts 

er than this one, AOL Time Warner 
[parent company of TIME]. There the 
European Commission authorized the 
merger well before the Frc did, and | 


would say with less heavy remedies. 





now, the only antitrust authorities that 
really matter are in Brussels and Washing- 
ton. But as other nations develop their 
economies, that may not always be the 
case. Activists in South Africa, for example, 
have forced American and European phar- 
maceutical companies to reverse their 
policies on the patent protection of drugs. 

Monti and his counterparts around 
the world aren't taking on these cases be- 
cause they want to stick it to the ugly 
Americans. They are doing so because in 
a globalized world, the country where a 
company has headquarters matters much 
less than where it does business. If one 
person understands that truth, it’s Jack 
Welch. Why, TIME asked Welch, should a 
European be able to shape a merger be- 
tween two American companies? “That's 
the law,” replied Welch. “That really is 
just the way the world works.” We'd all 
better get used to it. —With reporting by 
Frank Gibney and Eric Roston/New York, and 
James Graff and Joseph Kirwin/Brussels 
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Hyundai in High Gear 
Once the butt of jokes, the Korean brand is among 
the hottest on America’s highways 


By FRANK GIBNEY JR. 
INCE HYUNDAI BROKE INTO THE U.S. 
auto market in 1986, the jokes have 
rolled off comics’ tongues as fast as 
the company’s unwanted cars have 

piled up in showrooms. How about Jay 

Leno’s line—that the only consumers who 

benefit from high gasoline prices are 

Hyundai owners because every time they 

fill up, the car’s value doubles. The tinny, 

troublesome autos had so many problems 
that dealers made repairs a profit center. 

Their unadvertised slogan: Hope You Un- 

derstand Nothing’s Drivable and Inexpen- 

sive. The notion that Korea was another 

Japan ready to challenge U.S. competitive- 

ness evaporated in late-night laughter. 

But it may be time to reconsider. 
Since 1999, the Hyundai Motor Corp. 
and its subsidiary, Kia Motors, have 
racked up sales increases of an aston- 
ishing 70%. In June, when the Big 
Three U.S. automakers saw their collec- 
tive sales shrink 4%, Hyundai’s rose 37%. 
The stylish new Santa Fe suv is in such de- 
mand that there’s up to a two-month wait 
for delivery. Both the Santa Fe and the 
Toyota Corolla-sized Elantra recently won 
top marks for front-end crash results from 
the Insurance Institute for Highway Safe- 
ty, beating rivals like Toyota’s RAV 4 and 
Ford’s Escape. Consumer Reports rates the 
Elantra as favorably as the Honda Civic. 
Says Virginia dealer Don Reilly: “This is 
awesome for us.” 

Hyundai and Kia are defying a tra- 
dition that has put all their compatriots 
out of business except Daewoo, which 
is sputtering. As Korea lurched toward 
democracy and full-scale industrialization 
in the late 1980s, labor unrest worsened 
quality problems in carmaking and other 
industries. The Asian financial crisis struck 
another blow in 1997. Kia (then indepen- 
dent) went bust, to be absorbed by Hyun- 
dai. Daewoo, Korea’s second largest auto- 
maker, filed for bankruptcy last year with 
estimated debts of $17 billion. Its fate now 
depends largely on whether General 
Motors can negotiate a takeover. 

Hyundai fought its way back 
from the brink with a combination 
of Korean determination and Amer- 

















headache until O’Neill 
took the driver's seat in 
1998 and rewed up 
the industry's first 10- 
year warranty 


Motorists are putting their names on waiting 
lists to buy the SUV entry, which sports a price 
that starts below 

$20,000 














The $25,000 luxury sedan is the most 
expensive vehicle Hyundai has ever 


offered 


















With a sticker price that starts at $12,499, the 
highly rated compact is the company’s best 
seller 
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ican ingenuity. As labor woes subsided in 
the 90s, the company’s managers started 
plowing money into manufacturing tech- 
nology. Hyundai invested in design centers 
in California, Michigan, Germany and 
Japan. And, like other big automakers, 
Hyundai began to integrate its suppliers 
into the manufacturing process, which 
drove down costs—and mistakes. Last year 
Hyundai Motor all but cut ties to its 
eponymic parent, Korea’s largest industri- 
al conglomerate, which like many of its 
counterparts is mired in a web of debt and 
bad investments. 

Yet it wasn’t until Finbarr O'Neill came 
along that Hyundai started hitting on all 
cylinders. An unassuming New York City 
attorney who took over the company’s U.S. 
operations in 1998, O’Neill walked into the 
top job the same year sales reached their 
nadir. “We knew our quality was better 
and styling was improving,” he recalls. 
“But nobody was showing up.” So 
O’Neill and Hyundai’s dealers (those 

who were left) offered the industry's 
first 10-year, 100,000-mile warran- 
ty, called the Hyundai Challenge. 
Showrooms started filling with 
new customers almost instantly. One 
attraction was the innovative, even 
offbeat styling of a couple of new mod- 
els. The compact Santa Fe suv was de- 
signed in the company’s California studio 


| to “cut through the clutter” of look-alike 


products, says O'Neill. The new XG300, a 
luxury sedan that at $25,000 is the most ex- 
pensive car Hyundai has ever offered, also 
has a distinctive appearance. 
More important, offerings from both 
Hyundai and Kia seem to have cleared 
the quality hurdles that were once so 
debilitating to each company. Reilly, 
who just opened a second dealer- 
ship in Alexandria, Va., says warran- 
ty claims are down 50%. Meanwhile, 
according to AutoPacific, an industry 
consultancy, customer satisfaction is 
up: the organization has just ranked the 
Santa Fe as America’s top compact suv. 
Says AutoPacific president George Peter- 
son: “This is a testament to the excellent 
progress Hyundai is making in product 
development.” 

Management's ultimate goal is to be- 
come one of the world’s top five automak- 
ers. That will require finding another 
gear. But the joke quotient is cer- 

tainly down, and as O'Neill points 

out, “that’s a pretty good index of 

our progress.” —With reporting 

by Donald Macintyre/Seoul and Joseph 
R. Szczesny/Detroit 
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TOXIC 


Forts and castles made of arsenic-treated wood lez 





for years, but should kids be playing on them? 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 


F THERE’S ONE THING WOOD KNOWS HOW 
to do, it’s rot. Expose lumber to the ele- 
ments, and within as few as five years, 
sun, rain, termites and fungus can reduce 
it to pulp. That’s why builders were so en- 
thusiastic in the 1970s when the lumber 
industry introduced pressure-treated 
boards—ordinary planks and posts injected 
with an extraordinary preservative known as 
cca that can extend the life of wood fivefold, 


eliminating repairs and saving millions of 


trees annually. What got less attention at the 
time is the fact that cca stands for chromat- 
ed copper arsenate—a form of arsenic. And 
that’s turned out to be a problem. 

Though cca is infused deep into the 
fibers of wood under very high pressure, the 
poison—which keeps the insects away 
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now seems to be leaching out. It’s bad 
enough if decks, docks and maybe even a 
few picnic tables begin sweating arsenic, 
but the toxin was also widely used in 
children’s playgrounds, where over the past 
couple of decades thousands of whimsical 
wooden forts and castles have been built on 
sites that once housed metal swings and 
cagelike jungle gyms. 

Doctors admit that no one knows pre- 
cisely what concentrations of environmental 
arsenic are toxic, and the wood-treatment 


if 
ode 
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industry insists that wherever that line is, 
its products don’t cross it. Environmental 
groups, however, disagree, insisting that at 
any dosage level, children and arsenic don’t 
mix. Says Richard Wiles, pesticide director 
for the nonprofit Environmental Working 
Group: “We've pretty much set up an ar- 
senic delivery system for kids.” 

Most parents know little about the 


he TH 


threat of poison in playgrounds, but in 
government circles, the alarm bells being 
sounded by consumer groups have 
reached the point where officials feel they 
have to act. Last week the Environmental 
Protection Agency announced that starting 
in the fall, cca-treated lumber sold in the 
U.S. will contain a warning label, and 
stores will be provided with stickers and 
signs for their displays. At the same time, 
the Consumer Product Safety Commission 
agreed to ask for public comments on 
petitions that could lead to an outright ban 
of cca. In Florida, dozens of playgrounds 
have been shut down, and Governor Jeb 
Bush has ordered a state-run wood- 
treatment plant to switch to another 
preservative. While adults wrestle with the 
politics of the problem, however, it’s kids 
who may be paying the ultimate price. 





For scientists investigating arsenic, the 
numbers are sobering. Ninety-eight per- 

| cent of outdoor wood sold in the U.S. is 

| treated with cca. In Florida alone, nearly 

| 30,000 tons of arsenic are believed to be at 
large. Investigators testing soil in the 

| state’s playgrounds have found arsenic lev- 
els far higher than hazardous-waste ex- 
perts consider safe. Prolonged exposure 
can lead to nerve damage, dizziness and 
numbness, as well as increased risk of blad- 
der, lung and skin cancer. 

Rick Feutz knows better than most the 
harm that arsenic can do. In 1986 the 
Washington State teacher was building a 
wooden raft for his children, a job that re- 
quired a lot of sawing—and a lot of saw- 
dust. Within days, he felt achy and nause- 
ated and experienced a tingling in his 
hands. The problem persisted, and even- 
tually doctors diagnosed arsenic poison- 
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ing. The price he has paid is high: he lost a 
third of his overall motor control, and, even 
today, his face remains partly paralyzed. 
“My eye droops; I have weakness in my 
arms and legs,” he says. “My long-term 
risk for bladder, lung and other problems 
is magnified enormously.” 

An environmental problem that was 
already coming to light 15 years ago ought, 
many argue, to have been addressed by 
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Kids are still having fun at a 
playground in Oldsmar, Fla., tainted with low 
levels of arsenic. Others have been padiocked 


now. Nine other nations, including Swe- 
den, Germany, Vietnam and Indonesia, 
have banned or restricted CCA use, but 
federal and state regulators in the U.S 
have taken a far more lax approach. In 
1987, California passed a law requiring 
cca-treated structures to be coated with 
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paint or sealant every two years. The EPA 
set guidelines of its own, establishing a 
program under which woodmakers would 
provide a warning sheet with each pack- 
age of treated lumber shipped to retailers. 
But critics charge that the California law 
has been largely ignored and point out 
that the Epa program is strictly voluntary 
Even when suppliers provide warnings, 
retailers may simply discard them with 
packing material before customers ever 
see them. 

The fact that the government has gone 
sO easy on arsenic is, according to critics, a 
testament to the political muscle of the 
$4 billion-a-year wood-treatment indus 
try. The industry counters that it has been 
left alone because it deserves to be—and 
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the case it makes has some merit. If cca 
were as deadly as some say, factory work- 
ers who make the stuff and carpenters who 
work with it ought to be falling ill in droves. 
Yet no one reports a measurable increase in 
disease among these groups. “Certainly, if 
there were a danger, it would show up,” 
says Mel Pine, spokesman for the American 
Wood Preservers’ Institute. 

cca foes don’t buy this, pointing out 
that the Epa has already banned arsenic for 
all other pesticide applications—not the 
kind of thing the agency does lightly. In 
March, lawyers from Florida, New York, 
Washington and Indiana filed a class ac- 
tion against the industry and some retail- 
ers, hoping to force them to pay for sealing 
existing structures built with cca and 
cleaning up contaminated sites. Such legal 
sword rattling may be having an effect. 
Last week PlayNation, a Georgia-based 
maker of playground equipment, 
announced that it will immediately switch 
to nonarsenic-based preservatives. Ac- 
cording to several sources, the industry as 
a whole could make such a change at a cost 
of just $40,000 per treatment plant. Pine 
won't speculate on whether the industry 
will consider making the switch, though 
he concedes that the final decision “will 
depend on the market.” 

Consumers can help shape that market 
by voting with their wallets. In the mean- 
time, activists are launching a nationwide 
campaign to encourage testing of play- 
ground equipment for arsenic. Next week 
the Consumer Product Safety Commission 
will begin a new study to assess the arsenic 
risk kids face in playgrounds, and the EPA 
plans similar investigations in the fall. The 
EPA is also reviewing more than 300 pesti- 
cides (including the arsenic in cca) to decide 
whether it will continue to approve their 
use. With the current flap over cca, there is 
a fair chance arsenic won't make the cut. 

Whatever Cca’s ultimate fate, the exist- 
ing problem will probably be with us for a 
long time. Even when a playground is torn 
down, the wood must still be disposed of 
not an easy thing to do. Dumping it in an 
unlined landfill allows arsenic to seep un- 
derground. Mulching it scatters cca on the 
surface. And burning it fills the air with tox- 
ic smoke. Leaving the structures to disinte- 
grate on their own could take a while. cca 
is such an effective preservative that those 
pressure-treated wooden forts and castles 
might still be standing a generation from 
now. In retrospect, the old metal swings 
and jungle gyms are starting to look pretty 
good. —Reported by Dan Cray/Los Angeles 
and Elisabeth Kauffman/Nashville 
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America Ss National Pa rks preserve areas of scenic, historic and even prehistoric interest. 
Much of what is known about the history of life on Earth is from studying fossils, which are found in almost half of the 384 National 


Parks. The diversity of fossils in the National Park system ranges from microscopic organisms to massive dinosaur bones. Fossils 


provide insight into the climate, topography, flora and fauna that existed millions of years ago. 


The parks give us a glimpse of what life was like when dinosaurs ruled the land, offering context that cannot be found 


elsewhere. Being in the environment where dinosaurs once roamed provides a unique understanding of the ancient crea- 


tures and their prehistoric surroundings. Excavations and discoveries being made in our parks today continue to change 


our ideas about dinosaurs and increase our knowledge of the 


history of life on Earth. 







Petrified Forest 
National Park 








250 million years ago 


Cover: An impressive 
view at Big Bend of the 
Rio Grande and the Sierra 
Del Carmen. 


Pedestal logs perched on 
sediment in Blue Mesa, an 
area of eroded badiands at 
Petrified Forest. 
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Big Bend 
National Park 


150 my.a. 


PETRIFIED FOREST 
NATIONAL PARK 


Arizona 


Some of the earliest known dinosaurs of North 
America lived in Petrified Forest National Park 
more than 225 million years ago. What is today 
the stark desert landscape of Petrified Forest was 
once a vast floodplain covered with lakes and 
streams. The trees that would one day give the 
park its name grew in vast forests on nearby 
highlands, growing up to nine feet wide and 200 
feet high. The area was abundant with life that 
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Florissant Fossil Beds 
National Monument 


50 m.y.a. 


we know of only through fossils—small dinosaurs, 
huge crocodile-like reptiles and giant amphibians 
that lived among exotic plants, ferns and cycads. 


Trees of Stone 
Over 225 million 
years ago, many trees 
from the surrounding 
forests, felled by 
floodwater or wind, 
were carried to today’s 
park by rivers and 
streams. Logs buried 
by silica-rich sedi- 
ments on the flood- 
plain and in rivers 
were fossilized. As 
rock replaced the wood tissue, every detail of the 
logs’ original surfaces was replicated. The logs 
were then fractured over millions of years by the 
shifting earth as the area underwent massive 
geologic changes. 





The colorful stone was created 
by minerals that combined with 
quartz during petrification. 


Triassic Dinosaurs 


Small and lightly built, the early dinosaurs that 
lived near today’s Petrified Forest bore little resem- 
blance to their colossal descendants. Coelophysis, a 
carnivorous dinosaur about eight feet long, proba- 
bly walked on its hind limbs and used its forelimbs 
to catch and hold prey. The primitive dinosaur 
Chindesaurus had long hind legs and may have 
been among the fastest animals in the area. One of 
Petrified Forest’s dominant predators during the 
late Triassic period was the carnivorous reptile 
Postosuchus, which was about 20 feet long, with 
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powerful jaws and a plated back. Fossils of the 
phytosaur, a crocodile-like reptile, are the most 
numerous vertebrates found at Petrified Forest. 
Both real fossils and replicas of Triassic animals 
and plants can be seen today in the park’s 
Rainbow Forest Museum. 


Ongoing Discoveries 

As natural erosion occurs each year, additional 
discoveries are made of animals that lived more 
than 200 million years ago. Some of the fossilized 
bones found are of animals that have never 
before been described by scientists. Petrified 
Forest National Park has become a globally sig- 
nificant research area for the late Triassic period, 
as it is one of the few places in the world with 
such a diverse and complete fossil record. 

The park is one of America’s most extraordi- 
nary treasures. It houses one of the world’s 
largest collection of petrified wood, and provides 
an important source of knowledge about life on 
earth at the dawn of the age of dinosaurs. 
Petrified Forest National Park, P.O, Box 2217, 

Petrified Forest, AZ 86028, www.nps.gov 


The primitive dinosaurs that appeared in the late 
Triassic period multiplied, grew in size and diversified. 
By the early Jurassic period, dinosaurs had become 
the dominant creatures on Earth, 


DINOSAUR NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Colorado, Utah 





The world’s largest and most important Jurassic- 
period dinosaur quarry is located at Dinosaur 
National Monument. The massive bones discov- 
ered here have provided one of the most complete 
pictures of the colossal reptiles that ruled the land 
during prehistoric times. 


Jurassic Giants of the Park 


The Quarry at Dinosaur National Monument 
revealed fossils from 11 different kinds of 
dinosaurs. Three-fourths of the bones were from 
sauropods—long-necked, long-tailed, plant-eating 
dinosaurs. The largest creatures ever to walk 

on land, sauropods were the dominant animals 
of the late Jurassic period. Sauropods include 
Apatosaurus (once known as Brontosaurus), 
which weighed about 34 tons, and Camarasaurus, 
which grew to about 60 feet in length. 

In addition to the huge sauropods, the fossils 
found here include Stegosaurus, the plated 
dinosaur, which grew to about 25 feet in length. 
Ceratosaurus was the only meat-eating dinosaur 
ever known to have a horn. Allosaurus was a 
carnivorous predator that walked on two legs 
and grew to 16 feet tall. 
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Coelophysis 





Chindesaurus 





Postosuchus 


The Yampa River, the last free-flowing river in the Colorado 
River system, winds through Dinosaur National Monument. 


Dinosaur Graveyard 


One of the many theories about the large collection 
of dinosaur bones found at the Quarry is that they 
were gathered in a flood. About 150 million years 
ago, the area that is now the Quarry was a river 
channel. In a flood event, thousands of bones from 
dinosaurs that had died in the vicinity of the river 
were collected and deposited in the bottom of the 
channel and buried with sand and gravel. 

As millions of years passed, rivers and seas came 
and went over the area, leaving many layers of 
sand and mud that solidified into rock. After 
forces in the earth’s crust bent and tilted the layers 
of rock, erosion revealed the bones that led to the 
discovery of the Quarry. 


Fossil Quarry 

Dinosaur National Monument’s fossil quarry was 
discovered in 1909 by Earl Douglass, a paleontolo- 
gist working for the Carnegie Museum. After sight- 
ing eight tail vertebrae jutting from a sandstone 
ridge, Douglass began excavating and unearthed 
one of the most complete Apatosaurus skeletons 
ever found. 

Along with the Apatosaurus, Douglass discov- 
ered hundreds of bones preserved in a 200-foot 
long Jurassic-age riverbed. About 350 tons of these 
fossils and attached rock were removed from the 
Quarry over the next 15 years and shipped to the 
Carnegie Museum. Many of the techniques 
Douglass used nearly 100 years ago are still used 
by paleontologists today. 





A Camarasaurus skull is seen 
clearly on the Quarry wall. 


The Quarry Today 
The Quarry at Dinosaur National Monument is 
one of the most unique in situ dinosaur exhibits in 


www.nationalparks.org 
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Protecting America’s 
National Parks is a 


unique way to preserve 
and share today’s 
treasures with future 
generations. In that 
spirit, Ford Motor 
Company is pleased 

to join the National 
Park Foundation and 
National Park Service 
as a Proud Partner 

of America’s National 
Parks. Ford Motor 
Company will bring 
advanced technologies, 
alternative fuel vehicles 
and transportation 
studies to help keep 
the parks as beautiful 
as ever. To learn more 
about this and other 
efforts, visit 

www. nationalparks.org. 
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More than mere transportation, the buses provided a one-of-a-kind education. Drivers 
identified wildflowers, explained park geology, pointed out the park’s elusive mountain 
goats, shared legends of the Blackfeet Indians, led impromptu hikes to hidden waterfalls, 
and always knew which pullouts guaranteed the most spectacular photographs. 

But by 1999, though more popular than ever, the buses were still running on 1930's 
automotive technology. Concerns about no emission controls, metal fatigue, and safety 
finally brought the legendary fleet to a standstill. And, as a new millennium dawned, 
the Red Buses were retired. 

Seasons unfolded, but without the familiar flash of red, the landscape was incomplete. 
Visitors, rangers, and locals mourned the loss, so linked were the buses to Glacier’s 
history and spirit. 

Then an idea. Ford Motor Company stepped in with a plan to implement new 
technology and expertise in alternative fuels. But rather than using that technology 
to replace Glacier’s outdated buses, Ford suggested using it to preserve the historic fleet. 
Replace each chassis, convert the buses to run on clean propane fuel, and save a priceless 
piece of Glacier’s heritage. 

In March 2001 the plan became reality. And now, a new 
generation of travelers—perhaps great-great-grandchildren of 
those first curious tourists—will ride the Red Buses again, gasping 
in wonder at the panorama before them. Today’s fleet will leave 
smaller footprints on the land and air it traverses. But on the 
hearts of travelers the imprint, as always, will be unforgettable. 
To find out more about Ford Motor Company’s involvement with 


the National Parks, feel free to visit their website. 


Gord Neotor Company, 


www.ford.com 
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The spectacular Quarry wall is studded with a tangle of 
massive dinosaur bones 


America. The original bone-filled rock layer forms 
one wall of the Quarry Visitor Center, exposing 
over 1,500 massive bones that have been left in 
place—protected in the rock as they have been for 
150 million years. 


Recent Discoveries 


A new dig site not far from the Quarry Center has 
recently unearthed unusual bones, including one 
of the most complete sauropod skulls ever found 
from the Cretaceous period. The near-perfect skull 
is extremely unique, as it shows odd dental and 
cranial structures. Dinosaur skulls are incredibly 
rare since they wear down much faster than other 
bones. The finding is even more intriguing 
because the bones are millions of years younger 
than the Jurassic bones found in the original 
quarry site. The skull has not been identified yer, 
but the National Park Service paleontologists 
believe it is a new species of sauropod. Park visi- 
tors can watch scientists at work on this signifi 
cant new find at the park’s paleontology lab in 
the Quarry Visitor Center, where the skull is cur- 
rently being prepared for research. 

Our ideas about dinosaurs and the environment 
in which they lived change every day as new dis- 
coveries are made and new techniques are used to 
gather information from fossils, The important fos- 
sils found at Dinosaur National Monument have 
shaped our ideas about dinosaurs in the past, and 
continue to increase our understanding today. 


Dinosaur National Monument, 4545 East Highway 40, 
Dinosaur, CO 81610, www.nps.gor 





After existing for 165 million years, dinosaurs 
became extinct during the end of the Cretaceous 
period, about 65 million years ago. The rocks at 
Big Bend National Park contain fossils that 
chronicle this period in the Earth’s history. 


BIG BEND 
NATIONAL PARK 
Texas 





Some of the most significant fossils in the world 
can be found at Big Bend National Park, includ- 
ing the largest known flying creature of all time. 
The fossilized remains of many dinosaurs, 





pterosaurs and crocodiles have been found there, 
and an excavation being conducted today is 
unearthing the bones of a giant Alamosaurus, one 
of the last sauropod dinosaurs in the world. 


Prehistoric Environment 

The extremely diverse landscape and environment 
at Big Bend has undergone extensive change over 
the years. At the end of the Cretaceous period, the 
sea was only 100 miles to the east and Big Bend 
had an upland forest environment with towering 
150-foot trees. Dinosaurs wandered around in 
herds and enormous crocodiles that grew to be 50 
feet long lived near the shorelines. The crocodiles 
may have been powerful enough to pose a threat to 
the dinosaurs, as dinosaur bones with crocodilian 
bite marks have recently been discovered at Big 
Bend. Above these formidable land creatures flew 
the extraordinary animals known as pterosaurs. 


Flying Giant 

The largest pterosaur ever found was discovered at 
Big Bend National Park in 1971. Named after the 
Aztec god who took the form of a feathered ser- 
pent, Quetzalcoatlus was nearly 20 feet long, with a 
wingspan of 40 feet. Its skeleton was lightly built, 
allowing it to soar and cover long distances. It had 
an extremely long neck and a six-foot-long beak. 
Not only was Quetzalcoatlus the largest of the 
pterosaurs, it was also the last of the flying reptiles. 





The limestone walls of the Santa Elena Canyon rise as much 
as 1,500 feet above the Rio Grande in Big Bend National Park 
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Dinosaurs at Big Bend 

Fossils of many different dinosaur species have 
been found at Big Bend. Alamosaurus was the 
giant on the landscape, at about 75 feet long from 
head to tail. In addition Big Bend was once home 
to duck-billed, horned, and armored dinosaurs. 
While some of Big Bend’s prehistoric animals can 
be seen on display at the park, a large number of 
the fossils are now housed in such museums as the 
American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City and the Dallas Museum of Natural 
History. Displaying the fossils and skeletons in 
museums allows the park to share its important 
scientific information with more people. 


Current Excavations 

Researchers working at Big Bend recently discov- 
ered the most complete section of neck vertebrae 
ever found of the sauropod dinosaur Alamosaurus. 





A tremendous amount of digging, scraping and picking is 
required to separate the Alamosaurus neck bones from 
the surrounding rock. 


Sauropod neck bones are extremely important to 
scientists because they show how different species 
are related to one another. This new discovery is 
expected to add considerably to the understanding 
of this species. 

Alamosaurus fossils have been important to 
research regarding dinosaur migration and the 
movement of land masses. Sauropods died out in 
North America 105 million years ago, but they 
were still thriving in South America and Africa. 
Then 70 million years ago Alamosaurus mysteri- 
ously returned to North America. Scientists were 
mystified by the reappearance in the fossil record, 
but now believe it was an indication of the time 
North and South America were joined by a land 
bridge, allowing the Alamosaurus to migrate and 
reappear in North America. The issues of species 





migration and prehistoric geography are only a few of 
the things that can be explained by the careful scientific 
study of fossils. 


Big Bend National Park, P.O. Box 129, Big Bend National 
Park, TX 79834, www.nps.got 





After the extinction of dinosaurs 65 million years 
ago, the Tertiary period began, signaling the rise of 
mammals, The fossils found at Florissant Fossil Beds 
National Monument date from the late Eocene epoch, 
about 34 million years ago. 


FLORISSANT FOSSIL BEDS 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Colorado 


World renowned for its incredibly diverse plant and 
insect fossils, Florissant Fossil Beds National 
Monument provides a glimpse of what life was like 
34 million years ago. The fossils range from huge 
petrified redwood stumps to delicately preserved 
insect fossils, revealing an extinct ecosystem that 
greatly differs from present-day Colorado. 


Ancient Ecosystem 

Thirty million years after the dinosaurs had disap- 
peared from Earth, volcanic eruptions near ancient 
Florissant Valley sent ash into the air and mudflows 
through a giant redwood forest. The trees were pet- 
rified where they stood, and insects and plants were 
trapped beneath ash and sediment at the bottom of 
Lake Florissant. The plants and insects gradually 
disintegrated, leaving behind a carbon fossil imprint 
in the shale. 


Petrified Giants of Florissant 

The most visible remnants of Florissant’s ancient 
ecosystem are the massive petrified stumps of red- 
wood tree trunks. The ancient forest at Florissant, 
with redwood and white cedar trees, was not like 
any existing in Colorado today. 


Fossilized Insects and Plants 

With more than 1,400 species of fossilized insects, 
Florissant has produced one of the richest concen- 
trations of insect fossils. Insects are rarely fossilized 
since they are extremely fragile, but those of ancient 
Lake Florissant were preserved with exquisite 





Leave Fossils Where 
They're Found 
Because much of what 
scientists know about 
the history of life on 
Earth comes from 
studying fossils, theft 
of these nonrenewable 
resources is a serious 
issue facing parks 
with paleontological 
resources, Valuable 
information is lost 
not only when fossils 
are stolen, but also 
when they are moved 
from their surround- 
ings before being 
properly studied. 
Every year visitors 
steal as much as 12 
tons of petrified wood 
from Petrified Forest 
National Park. This 
staggering amount of 
fossil theft sadly 
threatens the park’s 
very existence. After 
Big Bend’s in situ fossil 
display at the Fossil 
Bone Exhibit was bro- 
ken into several times, 
the park was forced 
to replace the stolen 
fossils with replicas. 
National Park 
resources belong to 
everyone, and fossil 
poachers are not only 
stealing from the parks 
and from visitors, but 
from history as well. 





Groves of aspen and ponderosa pine trees grow today at Florissant where 
giant redwoods stood 34 million years ago. 
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detail. The fossils reveal 
that some insects from 34 
million years ago were sim- 
ilar to insects of today, 
while others, such as the 
tsetse fly, no longer live in 
North America. 

An extensive mix of tree 
and plant fossils has also 
been discovered at 
Florissant. As with insects, 
plants are rarely preserved, 
but even the small veins of 
leaves are preserved in the 
fossil beds. Many extinct 
plants and flowers were 
preserved in the lake shale 
fossils, such as the star- 
shaped flower Florissantia. 


Virtual Museum 
Paleontologists have been 
coming to Florissant Fossil 
Beds National Monument 
since 1873, and many of 
the fossils they have collect- 
ed are housed in museums 
all over the world. The 
park has inventoried and 





Fossils discovered at photographed more than 

pie ser _— the tig 53000 of these fossils for a 

(a). The Palaeovespa database and a virtual 

florissantia (b) is also museum that is expected to 

nope porn a launch on the Internet this 
c) is now found only Bee aren in 

ts ccniasted Aivtaa, summer. This innovative 


resource will allow the park 
to further extend the information it houses about 
life in ancient North America. 


Florissant Fossil Beds National Monument, P.O. Box 185, 
Florissant, CO 80816, wwtw.nps.gov 


EARLY DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST 
Dinosaurs have left their mark on eastern America 
as well. The first nearly complete dinosaur skeleton 
found in America, Hadrosaurus, was actually dis- 
covered in Haddonfield, New Jersey in 1858. The 
site of the discovery was designated a National 
Historic Landmark in 1994, While many fossils are 
being unearthed in parks that protect the vast 
expanses of the West, fossils also turn up in eastern 
parks, sometimes in surprising places. 


Springfield Armory Dinosaur Site 
Fossilized bones of an early Jurassic dinosaur were 
found during construction of watershops at the 
National Armory in Springfield, Massachusetts in 
1855. The armory is now a National Park, formally 
called the Springfield Armory National Historic Site. 
During the mid-1800s, the concept of 
“dinosaur” was still quite foreign, and the bones 
were not immediately recognized as belonging 
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DVERTISING FEATUR 
to dinosaurs. Professor Jeffries Wyman described 
the fossils in 1857 by noting, “Nothing of the 
kind is known in Mammalia.” 

It was not until 1885 that the Springfield 
Armory bones were identified by paleontologist 
Othniel C. Marsh, who named the dinosaur 
Anchisaurus. A primitive plant-eating dinosaur 
with a small head and a long tail, Anchisaurus 
grew to about eight feet in length. The 
Springfield Armory specimen represents one 
of the earliest dinosaurs reported, and today 
the bones are housed at the Pratt Museum of 
Natural History at Amherst College. 


Dinosaurs at Gettysburg 
History buffs visiting Gettysburg National 
Military Park may be surprised to find that the 
park also preserves 
prehistoric resources— 
dinosaur tracks from the 
Triassic period, left long 
before the Civil War was 
fought on the fields of 
Gettysburg. 

The tracks were dis- 
A park ranger measuresa_ covered in the 1930s, 
dinosaur footprint found in preserved in blocks of 
on mudstone that had been 

used to construct stone 

bridges at the park. The eight-inch dinosaur 
tracks have yet to be identified, as skeletal 
remains have not been found, but the tracks are 
believed to have been from a small, plant-eating 
quadrupedal dinosaur. Today park rangers moni- 
tor the tracks and will tell curious visitors where 
they can be found. 


UNIQUE 
PLATFORMS ; 
FOR LEARNING 


One of the key 
components of 
the National Park 
Service’s mission is to provide the public with 
informational and educational resources. 

Many parks offer curriculum-based education 
programs, which include resource guides, audio- 
visual materials and teacher-training workshops. 
Both Dinosaur National Monument and Big 
Bend National Park feature Environmental 
Education programs in which park rangers teach 
children at local schools about the ecosystem 
they live in, using prehistoric fossils, archeologi- 
cal artifacts and plant samples. Beyond paleon- 
tology, Big Bend offers seminars that explore a 
variety of topics including wildflowers, desert 
survival and photography. 

Whether in the parks, in the classroom, or on 
the Internet, our National Parks are libraries, 
labs and living museums for students of all ages. 
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National Parks Pass 
The National Parks Pass 


covers the entrance fee for 
you, your immediate family 
or vehicle passengers at all 


National Parks with an 
entrance fee. The annual 


pass costs $50, and more 
than 80% of the proceeds 


go directly into National 


Park programs that protect 


America’s heritage and 

ensure its great story for 
years to come. To order, 
please call 888-GO- 


PARKS or visit 


www.nationalparks.org, 
home of the National 
Park Foundation. 


National Park 


Foundation 


The National Park 

Foundation (NPF) was 
created by Congress in 
1967 to raise private 


support for National Parks 
and to build a broad com- 
munity of people who care 
about their parks. Working 


closely with the 20,000 
men and women of the 


National Park Service, the 
NPF finds the stories that 
need to be told, the trails 


that need to be built and 


the problems that need to 


be solved. The NPF can 


find a way for everyone to 


get involved. For more 


information, please visit us 
at www.nationalparks.org. 


Questions or inquiries 
about this section or the 
National Parks featured 
here can be directed to 
888-GO-PARKS. 
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WHE 


CAN FAITH SURVIVE WHEN HOPE 
HAS DIED? THE GUTHRIES THINK 
$0. BY DAVID VAN BIEMA 


GOD 


HIDES HIS FACE 








n the land of Uz there lived aman whose name was Job. This man 
was blameless and upright; he feared God and shunned evil. He 
had seven sons and three daughters, and he owned seven thou- 
sand sheep, three thousand camels. He was the greatest man 
among all the people of the East. 


—Book of Job 





IN A SUBDIVISION IN NASHVILLE, TENN., 
live David and Nancy Guthrie. They own 
no sheep or camels, but they have a late- 
model Infiniti and a wide-screen Sony TV. 
They would never lay claim to blameless- 
ness, but they are regarded as upright and 
God-fearing among their friends, who 
place high value on those traits. Sometimes 
those friends compare the Guthries to Job. 

The odds of carrying a recessive gene 
for a terrible disorder called Zellweger 
Syndrome are 1 in 160. The odds of two car- 
riers meeting and having a child who suf- 
fers from the syndrome are about | in 
100,000. David and Nancy, already the 
parents of a healthy son, Matt, drew that 1 
in 100,000 chance, when 2% years ago Nan- 
cy gave birth to a severely disabled daugh- 
ter named Hope, who struggled with life 
for 199 days. After Hope was found to have 
the ailment, David got a vasectomy. The 
odds of a woman’s becoming pregnant af- 
ter her partner has had the procedure are 
roughly 1 in 2,000. 





It is a warm, hazy day at the Harpeth 
Hills Memorial Gardens. Nancy, wearing a 
pink maternity suit, kneels down to wipe 
dirt from a plaque reading HOPE LAUREN 
GUTHRIE. A woman whose son lies nearby 
has hinted repeatedly that Hope’s plot is 
due for a resodding. “I’m gonna have to tell 
her,” says Nancy wearily, “‘You know 
what? We don’t need to replant that grass 
because we're gonna dig it up again soon. 
We're gonna have this baby,’” she glances 
at her belly and then at the grave, “‘and we 
already know that’s where he’s gonna go.’” 
Her new child is due on July 16. He will al- 
most certainly be dead within a year. 

Such a situation would call out to God 
regardless of the humans involved. But the 
language of faith is particularly apropos to 
the Guthries, who inhabit the center of pro- 
gressive evangelical Christian thought. 
David is a vice president at Word Music, a 
Nashville Christian music power. Nancy is 
a publicist whose clients include inspira- 
tional author Max Lucado and Anne Gra- 








ham Lotz, Billy Graham’s preaching 
daughter. Their reaction to their dilem- 
ma—their “Christian witness”—presents a 
window into modern evangelicalism’s ap- 
proach to questions that obsessed Job’s au- 
thor 2,500 years ago. 

At birth, Hope Guthrie had clubfeet; 
she would not suck. The doctor said, “There 
are a few little things we want to look at, but 
it’s not Down’s or anything.” It was in fact far 
worse. Zellweger devastates essential bodies 
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called peroxisomes in every cell. Zellweger 
newborns are severely brain damaged, often 
blind and deaf, unable to take food orally. 
Nancy asked whether the syndrome was fa- 
tal. The doctor replied, “There’s no cure, 
and there’s no treatment.” That night David 
crawled into Nancy's hospital bed. They 
prayed, “God, our hearts are broken, but we 
still want to trust You.” 

To celebrate Hope’s short life, Nancy 
and David threw her monthly birthday par- 





GRAVESIDE: David and Nancy expect to 
lay their third child beside their second 





ties. But in between, the details were grim. In 
month three, Hope developed seizures. In 
month four, doctors inserted a gastric tube to 
make feeding easier. They said she lacked the 
brain capacity to suffer, but Nancy is not so 
sure. Some nights her daughter whimpered 
for hours. One night in the seventh month, 
David went to check on her. “I just touched 
the back of her leg. Her body was really cool. 
Even though you prepare yourself ...” He 
woke his wife and said, “She’s gone.” Nancy 
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changed her daughter's diaper a last time. 

Hope’s memorial service, at Nashville's 
Christ Presbyterian Church, was a showcase 
of faith’s bulwark against sorrow. For all the 
tears shed, one guest called it a “victory,” not 
just for Hope in heaven but also for David 
and Nancy, who had emerged with faith in- 
tact. There was, without boastfulness, a 
sense of a challenge met and of completion. 

And then, 1% years later, David and 
Nancy, informed by a placenta-sampling 
test, stood before their congregation again. 
David recounted Hope’s brief history and 
reported on his “medical procedure.” Then 
he announced that “amazingly, in spite of 
that, we’re now expecting a child, a little 
boy.” His listeners oohed, ahhed and ap- 
plauded. “Thank you,” David said. “And 
this little boy will be born with the same 
syndrome Hope had.” Quite audible on the 
videotape of the event is the sound of sev- 
eral hundred people gasping. 


IS IT PERSONAL? 


In the Bible, Job correctly assumes he is per- 
sonally targeted. (The reader knows he is 
the object of a wager between God and Sa- 
tan.) The Guthries must wonder, Have they 
too been selected for their fate? In the 
1600s, such a couple might have seen their 
plight as evidence that they had sinned or 
were passed over for salvation. But Amer- 
ican Protestants have largely abandoned 
such harsh Calvinism. At Hope’s memorial, 
the Guthries’ pastor, Charles McGowan, re- 
called Jesus’ encounter with the blind man. 
When asked, “Who sinned, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind?” Jesus 
replies, “It was not this man ... nor his par- 
ents, but that the works of God might be 
made manifest in him,” and Jesus heals him. 

Evangelicals’ insistence on God’s ac- 
tive presence (preachers commonly ask, 
“What is He doing in your life right now?”) 
inclines many of the Guthries’ friends to 
regard them as singled out, maybe in a 
good way. “I think David and Nancy have 
been entrusted with something He could- 
n’t entrust to anybody else,” says Dan 
Johnson, a Christian filmmaker, He turns to 
David. “I think God is intrigued with your 
faithfulness.” David does not reply. He re- 
fuses to believe God custom-tailored this 
situation, although he holds out hope that 
through it he may learn something of His 
ways. “I don’t think this is a lesson de- 
signed for us,” he says. “I think this is a sit- 
uation with lessons to learn in it.” 

There is, of course, another active party 
in the Job story—Satan. Again, David is loath 
to see supernatural manipulation. If evil is in- 
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volved, he sees it as part of the general and 
far-reaching brokenness that resulted from 
Adam and Eve's sin. “We live in a fallen 
world that’s full of pain and disease and 
death mixed in with the joy of our being 
here,” he says. “And consistent with that, I 
think Hope was born to us because we are 
carriers of a received genetic mutation.” 

Nancy’s idea of what's going on is a bit 
more personalized. “If God would ask me 
to suffer this significantly, I think He has 
something significant He wants to do with 
it through me, if only just in my heart,” she 
says. Her concept of evil is less abstract 
than David’s. The Bible is replete with in- 
stances in which “Jesus may not be the au- 
thor of evil, but He permitted it [for reasons 
of His own],” she notes. She recalls His 
telling Peter after the Last Supper that Sa- 
tan has asked “to sift you like wheat,” a 
metaphor suggesting agony. 

Do the Guthries feel sifted? 

“There are moments,” says David. 

“Here's the thing, David,” says Nancy. 
“We're not even at the hard part yet.” 


IS GOD JUST? 
ee eer er 

Along with everything else, Job’s friends 
eventually turn on him. By contrast, the 
group of fellow believers with whom the 
Guthries have met every Sunday night for 
seven years has been an unfailing pillar of 
strength. They are a high-powered crowd— 
music executives, a state senator, a former 
Tennessee deputy education commission- 
er—who originally saw Hope’s illness as a 
medical challenge to be overcome. As she 
declined, however, they recast her fate as a 
call to radical faith. “With Hope, the rubber 
met the road,” says member Wayne Bu- 
chanan. “At a time like this, you either be- 
lieve or not.” He says the group finally con- 
cluded that “we will go down with the ship, 
believing in our hearts that God is in con- 
trol.” Some thought this recommitment 
may have been part of God's plan for Hope. 
At her memorial, Bob MacKenzie, a group 
member who has since died of heart failure, 
said, “The Bible says, ‘A little child shall 
lead them.’ Make no mistake about it; this 
dear, precious child did lead us.” 

But that rationale was more satisfying 
before the news of this new pregnancy. 
“Why twice?” asks Bob’s widow Joy Mac- 
Kenzie. “What can God be thinking? Why 
not give somebody else this experience and 
let them do some growing?” 

Rabbi Harold Kushner has written that 
the greatness of the Job story lies in its focus 
on three propositions that can’t be simulta- 
neously true: 1) God is all-powerful; 2) God 
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is just; 3) Job, whom God lets suffer, is a 
good person. But the debate in Job actually 
concludes ona fourth assertion, stated by the 
Lord from out of the whirlwind, that Job has 
no business questioning Him. (“Where were 
you when I planned the earth? Do you show 
the hawk how to fly?”) Some believers are 
frustrated by this pulling of rank, but the 
Sunday group accepts it. Says Joy MacKen- 
zie: “I think we're shortsighted when we try 
to think of why God does things in relation- 
ship to us. That presupposes it’s about us. 
Maybe it’s about something that we don’t 
get.” Adds Nancy: “I don’t think God is ob- 
ligated to relate His reasons to me.” 
Referring to Christ’s initial pleas to His 
father to be spared, Nancy says, “Jesus un- 
derstands what it feels like to make cries 
and petitions to the One who has the pow- 


BROTHERLY LOVE Matt, then 8, with 
the three-month-old Hope in 1999 


er to make a different plan, but the book of 
Hebrews says [Jesus] learns obedience.” 
Perhaps, she says, she can do the same. 
The disadvantage to such obedience is 
that it risks suppressing the understandable 
human indignation that suffuses Job. David 
relates that recently a neighbor said to him, 
“Forgive me. I’m not as holy as you are. This 
kind of thing makes me want to look up and 
say, ‘God? What the f__ are You doing?” 
Sheila Walsh, a Sunday-group participant, 
remarks of God that “if You took my son, I 
wouldn’t doubt You were alive; I just 
wouldn’t talk with You anymore.” Nancy 
recalls that after Hope died, she was read- 
ing the story of the leper who says to Jesus, 
“Lord, if You are willing, make me clean.” 
Jesus cured him, replying, “I am willing.” 
“When I looked at that,” says Nancy, 
her eyes welling up, “I thought He was say- 
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ing to me, ‘I was not willing [to spare Hope].’” 
Evangelicals perceive God as doing 
miracles daily in response to prayer. Many 
prayed that He would heal Hope, and now 
the prayers are flowing again. The Guthries 
are surprisingly unreceptive. Unlike a tu- 
mor or an infection, David explains, “the 
gene mutation our son will be born with is 
in his fabric, the way this little one is 
made.” In that context, healing prayers can 
seem less like requests that God change a 
wrong than that He change His mind. “God’s 
thoughts,” Nancy believes, “are perfect.” 
She has even begun to wonder whether 
such prayers aren't a bit lazy, the “believ- 
er’s version” of secular America’s tendency 
to seek comfort rather than moral chal- 
lenge. Nancy was surprised when several 
Christian friends suggested that no one 
would judge her if she had an abortion, an 
option the couple never considered. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Today the Guthries have returned to the 
neonatal ward of Nashville's Baptist Hospi- 
tal, where Hope was born, to discuss the 
coming birth. They recognize a nurse. 
“Jackie!” shouts Nancy. She reintroduces 
herself. “We had a little girl who didn’t live 
that long.” “Oh, I’m so sorry,” Jackie replies. 
Then, surveying Nancy, she brightens. “But 
I see some good things in the making.” 

Says Davida little later: “Without a 
couple of bedrock assumptions, none of 
this makes sense to anybody. You take that 
away and, boy, itis...” 

“... bitter,” says Nancy. 

“Tt’s all bad,” says David. 

In Job’s 42nd chapter, Job, chastened, 
says to God, “My ears had heard of You; but 
now my eyes have seen You,” and he surren- 
ders his grievances. Where some readers see 
defeat, Nancy finds triumph. “God reveals 
Himself,” she says, “and in that process Job's 
questions disappear.” Here is the classic 
evangelical understanding: suffering is not 
an injustice, nor a punishment. Rather it is 
a harrowing invitation to a higher dialogue. 
Nancy has been working out some thoughts 
on paper lately. Job, she writes, “was 
blessed through his brokenness, by his rest- 
less pursuit of God. He had a new, more in- 
timate relationship with God, one he could 
never have found without pain and sorrow.” 

“In the darkest of days,” she writes, 
“we've experienced a supernatural strength 
and peace.” Like Job, “we often cannot see 
the hidden purposes of God. But we can 
determine to be faithful and keep walking 
toward Him in the darkness.” 

And so they do. 
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A FULL HEAD OF HAIR 
IN 30 SECONDS! 





Instantly 
Eliminate 
The 
Appearance 
of 
Thinning 
Hair. 


Toppik Hair Building Fibers bind with your 
own hair, adding density and greater coverage. 


TRY IT FREE FOR 30 DAYS! 


NOW there's a safe, natural way to 
eliminate the appearance of baldness 
and thinning hair. It's not a spray, 
cream, or cover-up. In fact, it's so 
advanced that it is unlike anything 
you've ever seen before. 


Add "Hair" to Your Hair 

TOPPIK is an amazing complex of 
organic microfiber hairs molecularly 
structured to look and feel exactly like 
your own hair. Toppik fibers are made 
of organic Keratin — the exact same 
protein your hair is made from. 

You simply shake Toppik gently over 
your thinning areas. In seconds, thou- 
sands of tiny color matched hair fibers 
blend with our own hair. Magnetized 
with static electricity, they bond so 
securely that they will stay in place all 
day and night, even in wind, rain or 
sweat. You'll see a full head of hair in 
just 30 seconds the very first time you 
try Toppik — Guaranteed — Or you 
won't pay one cent. 


Totally Natural 

From your first application, nobody 
will even suspect that your hair is thin- 
ning or balding. Toppik can’t possibly 
run, smear or stain. You will look up to 
10 years younger. And you can even 
wear your hair in younger styles than 
you thought possible. Toppik fibers 
stays securely in place, but you can 
remove them easily with any shampoo. 


© 2001, Spencer Forrest, inc 





Great for women too! 


100% Safe - Improves the Effect 
of Minoxidil® and Propecia® 
Toppik is proven totally safe by hair 
transplant doctors, who find that it 
makes grafts look much thicker. And 
Toppik will improve the effectiveness 
of Minoxidil®, Propecia® or any hair 
loss treatment or surgery by making 
your hair instantly thicker and fuller. 
It is great for both men and women, 
and ideal for color treated hair. 


No matter what your condition, if 
you are concerned about visible hair 
loss, Toppik will change the way you 
feel about yourself every time you look 
in the mirror. 


Free 30-Day Trial 

Order now and use Toppik for 30 days 
with no cost or obligation. If you don't 
look younger and feel more confident 
from the very first application, call us 
within 30 days and we won't charge 
your credit card or even cash your 
check. 





SECONDS LATER 


“My own hair was thin and my scalp 
showed right through ... I was amazed 
how Toppik filled out my hair. It was 
as if I'd had a 1000 hair transplants in 
about 30 seconds ... Toppik is safe, con- 
venient and inexpensive... and it really 


] 
works. — Dr. Leonard Moore 


Denver, CO 


“After some initial skepticism I 
ordered Toppik and tried it. My girl- 
friend and I were stunned. There was a 
perfect match between the fibers and 
my hair. The texture and feel is so 
natural that I cannot tell in the mirror 
where my hair leaves off and Toppik 


begins, — Chris LeBlanc 
Sunnyvale, CA 


TOPPIK™ HAIR 
BUILDING FIBERS 
$19.95 (san $4.95) 

Choose Hair Color: 

UJ Black, UW Dark Brown, 
I Medium Brown, 

J Light Brown, J Auburn 
4 Blond O Gray 

O White 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS 
For Fastest Service, 
Call TOLL-FREE 24 hours a day. 
1-800-416-1491 Ext. 659 
To order by mail, send check or money order 
for the total amount ($24.90 includes S&H). 
To charge it to your credit card, enclose your 
account number and expiration date. No 
COD's. U.S. funds only. 

Be sure to include your color choice. 


SPENCER FORREST, INC. 
DEPT. 659 


64 POST ROAD WEST, WESTPORT, CT 06880 
Order online at: www.regrow.com/free 
WoOped in 4 pleir 
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TH Poet or Pastry 


Wayne Thiebaud offers deep pleasures in the 
everyday, from pies and cakes to slices of landscape 


By ROBERT HUGHES 
WHERE DOES WAYNE 
Thiebaud fit into mod- 
ern American painting? 
You don’t have to spend 
long in his current ret- 
rospective at New York 
City’s Whitney Muse- 
THE ARTIST, 1985 um of American Art to 
realize that he fits eccentrically, and that he 
has been an anomaly for so long that it 
hardly seems to matter anymore. It seems 
hardly possible that a painter of this quality 
should be having his first retrospective 
in New York when so many lesser talents 
have been thus honored by the Whitney, 
but Thiebaud has had to wait a long time to 
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outlive an inbuilt prejudice in Manhattan 
against California art. He hasn't even been 
invited to take part in a Whitney Biennial 
since 1967. 

The American artists to whom he is 
closest are Edward Hopper and his fellow 
Californian, the late great Richard Die- 
benkorn; among Europeans, the names 
Giorgio Morandi, Chardin and Manet are 
among the first to pop up. But he is also one 
of those painters who, happily, feel entitled 
to pick and quote wherever they choose: he 
does not suffer from the snobbery of influ- 
ence. “The sublime of Orange Crate art,” 
critic Adam Gopnik writes in his catalog in- 
troduction, and one knows just what he 
means. Thiebaud is one of the few Amer- 
ican artists whose ambitions have no Pu- 
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ritan or didactic dimension—he wants to 
give pleasure but in a serious and consid- 
ered way, and he does. 

The art audience has a way of not tak- 
ing artists really seriously unless they are 
in some way “transgressive.” To expect 
transgression from Thiebaud is to miss 
out on his pictures. He wants to offer 
people an intelligent pleasure, a spec- 
trum of feeling that isn’t snobbish or ex- 
clusive—and that acknowledges that there 
are some kinds of completely valid art, 
maybe more than we want to think, that 
go deep just because they look simple. 
They have concealed themselves behind 
the pleasure they offer. 

On the face of it, Thiebaud, 81, is a 
Realist. He loves material fact, with a 
preference for inertia. He started off in 
the 1960s painting gorgeously lush still 
lifes of kitsch diner food—everything 
from hot dogs to angel-food cake and 
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What Thiebaud especially loves, more than food ... is craft. Whatever he asks paint to do, 
it will (almost invariably) do, and come up smiling and looking effortless after it’s done 


gumballs. Then he turned to painting 
people, or rather embalming them in his 
characteristic thick, smooth and (when 
used to make flesh) slightly rubbery pig- 
ment. After moving to San Francisco in 
the early 70s, he took his eye outside and 
did cityscapes—those strange, plunging 
perspectives of the hills and highways of 
the city, translated into gravity-defying 
slices, with cars clinging to the asphalt like 
flies to a wall, as in Apartment Hill, 1980. 

They are among the most foreshort- 
ened landscapes ever painted, and they 
have a weird if harmless sense of dan- 
ger to them, as though all those ticky- 
tack houses and stern, vertical condos 
and loops of thruway were about to 
slide down the canvas and rumple 
up in heaps at the bottom—fulfill- 
ing, in miniature, the prophecy that 
has always been made for the quake 
zone. But this prospect feels re- 
mote. Thiebaud has never tried to 
read a sense of Expressionist angst 
into the California coast. 

One of the more recent pictures 
in this show, California Valley Farm, 
1987, is positively goofy. There is a 
steeply sloping hill with, near the bot- 
tom, a tree growing out at a wacky an- 
gle. Just above the tree is the farm- 
house, which, with its angled porch 
roof, looks like the profile of a silly face 
staring in surprise down its triangular 
nose at the tree. Most recently, after a 
move out of San Francisco in the 
mid-'90s, Thiebaud embarked on a 
series of brightly colored, sharply di- 
vided, wildly patterned landscapes of 
the Sacramento River delta, seen from 
way up, as though from a plane—for 
example, River and Farms, 1996. 

It is slightly irksome that after all 
this time, Thiebaud is still thought of by 
many people as a Pop artist—whatever that 
name now means. Actually, in relation to 
his work, it doesn’t mean much: only that 
he was and presumably still is intrigued 
and delighted by the sight of multiple- 
produced American food. Not so much the 
package (like the soup can) as the soup it- 
self, or for that matter the sandwich, the 
cake or the slice of pie, sitting there in vir- 
ginal garishness, the coconut icing soft and 
fluffy as a baby angel’s wingpits, under the 
PIES, PIES, PIES, 1961, opposite 


APARTMENT HILL, 1980, above right 
RIVER AND FARMS, 1996, right 





fluorescent tubes in the glass diner case. 

Some people have obstinately wrong 
ideas about what is multiple and what is 
unique. A fish or a fruit by an 18th centu- 
ry master like Chardin is thought to be 
distinct, its presence in the still life mak- 
ing it the only one of its kind. But Nature 
is a greater mass producer than Culture. 
The sea is full of sea robins and whiting, all 
looking the same. The peach tree is laden 
with identical peaches. So it is with Thie- 
baud’s cakes and pies. He is fascinated by 
variation within repetition, but he never 
thinks of repetition as being antipoetic be- 











cause, in fact, nothing is exactly the same 
as anything else: two slices of the same pie 
are never identical. 

This point is vividly made in paintings 
like Thiebaud’s Pies, Pies, Pies, 1961. Each 
of the soft wedges (and how beautifully the 
squidginess of the oil paint consorts with 
what it is imitating, the squishiness of the 
lemon meringue and chocolate!) is very 
much its own thing. But there are differ- 
ences of color and shape that save the serried 
ranks of piedom from monotony, and you 
are drawn into the small but clear discrimi- 
nations that make an_ interesting 
painting. You end up thanking Thie- 
baud, in absentia, for reminding you 
how various and plural the world real- 
ly is. 

What Thiebaud especially loves, 
however, more than food or the mem- 
ory of food—and perhaps even more 
than people, at least from the pictorial 
point of view—is craft. He is a terrific 
craftsman. Whatever he asks paint to 
do, it will (almost invariably) do, and 
come up smiling and looking effortless 
after it’s done. With a very few excep- 
tions, every picture in this show dis- 
plays a sort of seraphic ease with itself, 
an unfussed wholeness. The surface is 
dense, creamy and unctuous, yet it nev- 
er looks dragged or displays the labori- 
ous appearance of palette-knife work. 
It is painted all the way, and it invari- 
ably looks as though it was put on alla 
prima, without glazing or reworking. 

You see what he’s aiming for: the 
sort of one-shot, spot-on accuracy that 
Manet displayed when he painted his 
single stalk of asparagus with what 
looks like a single brushstroke, Except 
that Thiebaud has a way of punching up 
the effect with sharp lines and rainbow 
profiles of complementary color, a green or 
a purple, that pulse like halos and throw the 
whole form into relief. He isn’t being hit-or- 
miss. He is, on the contrary, being intensely 
thoughtful. The arrays of pie slices or cake 
stands become Utopian: soft but strict geom- 
etry. (No wonder the Pop artist Thiebaud 
liked best was Claes Oldenburg.) One of the 
dictators of classical French banquet cooking 
in the early 19th century, Marie-Antoine Ca- 
réme, was once asked to name the main arts 
of humankind. He reeled them off, finishing 
with “architecture—of which the principal 
branch is la patisserie.” Thiebaud might 
have agreed. & 
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RERUN REVIVAL 


A slew of video and cable options is turning the 
tube into a pop-culture history classroom 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 





HEN ALL IN THE FAMILY’S CARROLL 
O’Connor died last month, it was a 
great loss for TV. And a great gain. 
In the brutal summer of Fear Fac- 
tor, America was actually talking about TV, 
the medium it loves to hate itself for loving. 
O’Connor’s Archie Bunker, the consensus 


| a master actor; but O’Connor was hailed as 


went, helped America make sense of a pe- | 


riod of social turmoil in a way no news re- 
port ever could. In a way, O’Connor’s me- 
dia wake even outstripped that for Jack 
Lemmon, who died less than a week later, 
though TV actors usually land far lower on 
St. Peter’s It List. Lemmon was praised as 


a national emblem, as history. 

O’Connor’s death resonated with so 
many largely because All in the Family, 
and his bigot nonpareil Archie, had a sec- 
ond life in reruns for decades. But TV 
rarely basks in this kind of glow, for two 
contradictory reasons. On the one hand, 
it’s too accessible. Its masterpieces and its 
misfires are readily apparent to anyone 
with a remote; the same people who com- 
plain that “there’s so much garbage on TV” 
can remain blissfully unexposed to the 
chaff that makes up most of the books pub- 
lished, movies screened and records re- 
leased in a year. And on the other hand, it’s 
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too ephemeral. Until recently, TV was di- 5 


vided between a canon of usual-suspects 
classics—Lucy, Lassie, Archie—and every- 


thing else, which lived on only in tape 7 


vaults, electromagnetic waves dissipating 
into deep space, and the audience's selec- 
tive memory. 

That situation is starting to change. 
And with it, just maybe, so is TV’s status as 
an art form. Suddenly TV's past is every- 
where. The all-reruns TV Land, the off- 
shoot of Nickelodeon’s Nick at Nite fran- 
chise, has increased tenfold in the past five 
years by offering shows like The Donna 
Reed Show and The Love Boat, while the 
fast-growing Game Show Network revives 
the leisure-suited splendor of Match Game 
and Tattle Tales. Thanks to cable's raven- 
ous maw for content, more diverse and 
complex shows are entering the rerun 
canon. Cartoon Network (which, like 
TIME, is owned by AOL Time Warner) not 
only spun off the Boomerang channel of 
old cartoons for nostalgic adults (Get it? 
Boomerang?) but also inspired a heated 
was-Bugs-Bunny-racist debate last month 
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when it excised anti-Japanese World War 
II-era shorts from a Bugs marathon. One- 
season wonders like My So-Called Life and 
Action have found second lives on MTV and 
Fx. Video stores shelve Ally McBeal next to 
All of Me. Critics can debate endlessly 
whether we are in a Golden Age of TV, but 
this is definitely the golden, silver and 
brass age of reruns. 

The way an art form is distributed of- 
ten changes both the art form and our 
perception of it. Serialization shaped the 
form and the audience of the 19th century 
novel. The spread of vcrs let a mass mar- 
ket explore film history; pvps, with their 
director's cuts, multiple camera angles 
and interviews, are further transforming 
us into film historians. Just so, the kind of 
old TV available to us shapes our image of 
TV itself. 

For instance, when we think of TV his- 
tory, we usually think of sitcoms, sci-fi se- 
ries and Dragnet-style cop shows, largely 
because shows that don’t have involved, 
ongoing plots have traditionally done bet- 
ter in syndication and thus became “clas- 
sics.” But series with complex, ongoing sto- 
ry lines that let characters evolve over the 
years have provided much of the best TV 
since at least Hill Street Blues. Only re- 
cently, thanks to the growth of niche cable 
channels, has there been room for shows 
like thirtysomething (Bravo), the talky, 
baby boom-relationship drama, or Roc (TV 
Land), the gritty comedy about urban 
African Americans. A&E and Bravo offer a 
virtual graduate seminar in quirky drama, 
from Twin Peaks to L.A. Law to Northern 
Exposure. 

And unlike yesterday's local stations 
running Mayberry RFD, cable networks 
offer not just content but context. TV Land 
offers trivia nuggets and behind-the- 
scenes stories as well as “retromercials,” 
the vintage commercials it airs every hour. 
A few days after Lemmon died, Game 
Show Network aired a marathon of his 
little-seen 1950s appearances on What's 
My Line? Amid the garish capitalist thun- 
derdomes of today’s prime-time game 
shows, seeing an urbane Lemmon and 
publisher Bennett Cerf trade quips in 
tuxes was a mini-lesson in changed Amer- 
ican mores. “There was a real New York so- 
phistication and wit in game shows then,” 
says GSN president Rich Cronin. Likewise, 
watching the network’s reruns of the 
post-sexual revolution yet pre-feminist 
Newlywed Game—the Stepfordized house- 
wives talking about mixing their husbands’ 
after-work cocktails, the jokes about “mak- 
ing whoopee”—is like watching a new 





With a wider set of outlets and new 
technology, a vast selection of TV 
past is now just a click away 


SEINFELD: The traditional rerun route 
is adding new classics to the canon 


THE LOVE BOAT: TV Land offers info 
and context with its guilty pleasures 


SEX AND THE CITY: Boxed sets give 
easy access to television's “texts” 





version of The Ice Storm every afternoon. 

At the same time, just as the vcr turned 
moviegoers into home cineasts, video and 
DvD releases of old TV shows promise to 
create a generation of videasts. And it’s not 
just a handful of hits that benefit. Rhino 








Home Video, for instance, offers cult clas- 
sics ranging from Chris Elliott's slacker sit- 
com Get a Life to the trippy 60s kids’ show 
H.R. Pufnstuf (the DvD versions offer 
videophile gimmicks like being able to turn 
off Life’s laugh track). This is a material 
world: if you convert an evanescent work 
into something tangible, shelvable, revisit- 
able and Christmas-giftable, we respect it 
better. Says Robert Thompson, professor 
and head of the Center for the Study of 
Popular Television at Syracuse University 
(and curator of a collection of MTM Enter- 
prises videos): “The video and pvp revolu- 
tion is making it finally possible to take 
[TV] seriously, because the texts are out 
there.” 

Ironically, as much as TV has been 
blamed for driving families apart, classic 
TV is becoming something, like books or 
records, that parents can hand down to 
their kids. For moms and dads tired of vet- 


| ting the Jackasses and Limp Bizkits of the 
| world, reruns are a haven in the big scary 





media environment. For kids, they are an- 
other manifestation of today’s palimpsest 
pop culture, in which everything is ripe for 
sampling and nothing stays dead. They 
have seen the movies morph Charlie’s An- 
gels from jiggle joint to empowerment 
parable; now they can see the reruns, back 
on TV Land, big sisters once removed to 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer and Dark Angel. 
Says Ron Simon, a curator at New York 
City’s Museum of Television and Radio 
who teaches in the film department at Co- 
lumbia University in New York City: “Most 
of my students make little distinction be- 
tween film and television. That whole hier- 
archy has disappeared among the young.” 

It may fade even further when and if 
TV takes the next step, toward video on de- 
mand. Today media companies dream of 
using the technology to sell new shows like 
The Sopranos; tomorrow they could use it 
to make every TV into an a la carte TV mu- 
seum. (If they don’t, someone else might: 
already hackers are swapping digitized 
video files, raising the prospect of Napster- 
ized TV.) The flip side is that we may lose 
the common experience of having watched 
a few agreed-on classics: as TV becomes 
more like books, we may find that access to 
the complete Keats or the complete Alex P. 
Keaton doesn’t mean everyone will check it 
out. In the days of the three-channel uni- 
verse, TV professor Thompson could count 
on students’ having seen the same set of fa- 
miliar shows like Andy Griffith. Now, he 
says, “I find myself having to put episodes 
of That Girl on reserve at the library.” Anna 
Karenina, meet Marlo Thomas. a 
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AMONG GIANTS: 
From left, De Niro, 
Norton and Brando 





How to Make a Score 


Brando fights, De Niro stages heists and Norton 
does rewrites. Hey, no one said a film was easy 


By JESS CAGLE 


S A YOUNG PUPPETEER, FRANK OZ PRO 

vided the voice for Miss Piggy and 

Yoda. As a movie director, he built a 

reputation as one of the best comedy 
craftsmen in Hollywood, with films like In 
& Out, Bowfinger and the musical gem Lit- 
tle Shop of Horrors. But Oz, who’s actually 
a very serious fellow, always longed to 
prove himself at drama, to get his hands on 
something “dark and gritty.” 

Two years ago, he found a project that 
promised to be just the ticket: The Score, a 
crime flick that opens this week. And he 
didn’t just get a cast, he got a Mount Rush- 
more of actors: Marlon Brando as Max, an el- 
derly homosexual crook orchestrating the 
biggest heist of his career; Robert De Niro as 


an aging thief ready to retire from his life of 


crime; and Edward Norton as a smart young 
punk eager to begin one of his own. 

“I always imagined my first drama 
would be lower budget, maybe $15 million,” 
says Oz, 57. “I could get really dark and dirty 
with actors who were unknown.” It actually 
ended up costing nearly $70 million, but Oz 
did get dark and dirty, thanks to clashing 
egos and a script that wasn’t finished when 
the film went into production. 

De Niro, 57, who signed on first for 
$15 million, admits to having “second 
thoughts” about the script from the very 
beginning. Although Danny Taylor—the 





first of several scribes to work on the film— 
had written it as a breezy caper, Oz assured 
De Niro that it would be rewritten as a 
more character-driven piece. Oz got the 
77-year-old Brando on board, paying him 
about $3 million for three weeks of work, 
after a couple of meetings at the actor's 
home. And Norton, 31, says he joined the 
cast simply because “if someone called me 
and said we've got Marlon Brando and 
Robert De Niro and we're gonna film a 
reading of the phone book, I would go.” 

It was Brando who supplied most of the 
offscreen drama and humor. You may have 
read that he shot his close-ups naked from 
the waist down when The Score was on loca- 
tion in Montreal last summer. Those reports 
were greatly exaggerated. “It was hot,” ex- 
plains Norton, “and Marlon was sweating 
through his suit, so he put on shorts instead 
of the suit pants. It was the most practical, 
simple thing.” 

But wrangling Brando was anything but 
simple. When the Method-acting legend 
showed up to shoot his first scene, he was 
in full makeup (eye shadow, rosy cheeks, 
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the works), and his initial performance as 
the gay Max looked something like Bar- 
bara Bush doing her best Truman Capote 
impression. “He had earnestly worked on 
his character,” says Oz diplomatically, “but 
my tone was more reality based.” In take 
after take, Oz asked Brando to “bring it 
down.” Brando obliged, but told the direc- 
tor, “F____ you.” 

In the ensuing battle of wills, Brando 
would refuse to come to the set if Oz was 
present. De Niro had to direct Brando’s big 
emotional scene, while Oz watched the ac- 
tion on an off-site monitor and sent in- 
structions to De Niro via an assistant direc- 
tor. When they were in the same room, 
Brando also jabbed at Oz by calling him 
Miss Piggy and telling him, “I bet you wish 
I was a puppet so you could stick your hand 
up my a_ and make me do what you 
want.” Still, Oz gave Brando plenty of free- 
dom to ad-lib. During one scene—an argu- 
ment with De Niro’s character—Brando 
picked up a water bottle and, pretending it 
was a phone, mumbled, “Operator, we got 
a nut down here.” 

De Niro and Norton also contributed 
their creative ideas. Unhappy with the 
film’s heist scenes, De Niro recruited a 
technical consultant—a friend with a shady 
past who knew about cracking safes and 
such—to show the screenwriters how it 
should be done. “There’s no point in doing 
it if there’s no authenticity,” says De Niro, 
whose character now blows the door off a 
safe the way a professional would—from 
the inside out, by pumping it full of water. 

Meanwhile, Norton made extensive 
script revisions, especially in scenes he 
shared with De Niro. “There were mo- 
ments on this movie when Bob and I dis- 
agreed,” says Norton, “when Frank and I 
disagreed intensely and when Frank and 
Marlon butted heads. But the assumption 
that conflict is bad is wrong. It’s just creative 
wrestling.” In the end, the movie worked out 
fine, and it has been getting good response 
from preview audiences. “I don’t care about 
tension on the set if it’s all about the movie 
and the character,” says Oz, who admits he 
learned a valuable lesson. “I was combative 
{with Brando] when I should have been 
nourishing and gentle.” Yoda, in his infinite 
wisdom, would agree. ia 


I, BUT YOU'VE GOT TO HAND IT TO 


—FRANK OZ, DIRECTOR 
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wallow in the lifestyles of the rich and 
infamous. She could not have antici- 
pated the E! network, the OJ. trial 
and her own literary heirs Judith 
Krantz and Jackie Collins. In Shadow, 
the flesh is still willing, but Susann’s 
spirit is gone. | —By Michele Orecklin 
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A Sound of One Hand Clapping 


John Irving’s new novel proves disappointing 


By PAUL GRAY 





A HANDSOME AMERICAN 
TV journalist named 
Patrick Wallingford is 
covering a story at the 
Great Ganesh Circus in 
Junagadh, India, when 
his left hand is chewed off 
by a famished lion. The 
accident, caught on tape 
rebroadcast repeatedly by 


and 
Wallingford’s all-news cable network, 
makes the victim luridly famous and an 
object of sympathy to millions of female 
viewers. One of them, Doris Clausen of 
Green Bay, Wis., goes so far as to offer her 
husband Otto’s left hand, in the event of 


his death, as a replacement 
for Wallingford’s. Sure 
enough, Otto accidentally 
shoots himself dead on the 
night of the 1998 Super 
Bowl, and his hand is 
flown to Boston where a 
brilliant surgeon trans- 
plants it to Wallingford’s 
left forearm. With the 
hand comes the grieving 
widow, who has some in- 
teresting plans of her own 
for the lucky recipient. 

In other words, yup, here comes a 
new John Irving novel. The Fourth Hand 
(Random House; 316 pages; $26.95), 
though somewhat shorter than most of 
its nine predecessors, offers the same 
mix of the macabre and the moral that 
Irving’s army of admirers has come to 
expect. For the loss of his hand isn’t 
Wallingford’s principal problem. His ex- 
traordinary good looks have rendered 
him vain and shallow. As one of his 
countless lovers tells him, “It’s been flat- 
tering, for a while, to be with a man who 
can so thoroughly lose himself in a 
woman. On the other hand, there’s so lit- 















tle you in you that I suspect you could 
lose yourself in any woman.” Never mind 
whether Wallingford’s hand transplant 
will succeed. Can he become a better 
person? 

Irving clearly intends an affirmative 
answer to this question, although the 
evidence he offers on this point is far 
from conclusive. Quite late in the novel 
he is still calling his hero “vapid” and 
“eternally insipid,” judgments that 
seem, unfortunately, pretty close to the 
mark. 

Faced with a virtual cipher at the 
center of his tale, Irving works energeti- 
cally to create distractions around the 
edges. He has some good fun ridiculing 
Wallingford’s employer, calling the all- 
news outfit “Disaster In- 
ternational” and the “ca- 
lamity channel,” and he 
does a lively riff on the 
@ marathon coverage that 
= followed John F. Kennedy 
© Jr.’s fatal plane crash in 
the summer of 1999. After 
a while, though, all this 
mockery of the excesses of 
TV news begins to seem a 
fish-in-the-barrel (or a 
carp-in-the-teacup) sort of 
enterprise. 

What is worse, Irving keeps inter- 
rupting his narrative with little paren- 
thetical explanations. About one of 
Wallingford’s girlfriends: “She had 
problems with men, or at least she 
thought she had. (Same difference.)” 
About film footage of Jackie Kennedy: 
“She looks so young, Wallingford 
thought. (She was young—it was 1961!).” 
Irving has always been a generous au- 
thor, but here his constant fussing to 
make sure that the reader is comfortable 
and picking up every single nuance 
grows wearisome. Hush, please, we're 
trying to read! i) 
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Amy Dickinson 


When Mommy or Daddy Dates 


For a single parent, finding romance the second time 
around is a tantalizing prospect but a tough proposition 


Dating the second time 
around can be awkward 
and painful, especially 
when you're reduced to 
asking your three-year- 
old, “Do these pants 
make Mommy look fat?” 
I'd like to blame my 
dates, of course, but 
their only crime is that 
they show up. I’m the 
one with the problem. I 
have become ridiculously 
picky and demanding—I 
once rejected a guy just 
because he used 
Cremora in his coffee. 

Raising children alone 
and trying to forge a new 
relationship with another 
adult are at opposite ends 
of the spectrum of human 
experience, Any mother 
who has reflexively 
reached over and cut her 
date’s meal into toddler-size 
pieces knows she has a long 
distance to travel between 
Happy Meals and nights of 
passionate abandon. And 
fathers who hire a baby sitter 
in order to get out for an 
occasional blind date—aware 
they will have to pay twice for 
the evening—realize that being 
“out there” isn’t as free or easy 





For more information, check 
out www.divorcesource.com 
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as it was the last time they 
were single. 

Those of us single parents 
who date inevitably carry the 
burden of our previous 
experiences, and the ex- 
spouses and kids in our lives 
can make it feel as if a whole 


| crowd of people is looking 


over our shoulder. The stakes 
can seem impossibly high as 
we wrestle with a very natural 
instinct to build a new nuclear 
family. We want to improve on 





AS A DIVORCED WOMAN OVER 35, I’M WELL AWARE THAT MY 
chances of marrying again are roughly equal to the probability 

of my being taken hostage in a terrorist incident. O.K., I know 
that statistic has been debunked, but from where I sit, it still feels 
true. Ten years after my divorce, I’m beginning to think I might 
actually prefer being taken hostage to any more dating. “So,” 

I'd say to Osama bin Laden, “you come here often?” 
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CLASSMATES Familiarity 
breeds respect—or at least 
safer sex. Teens are more like- 


TILL DEATH DO US PART Itis 
what every senior couple 
dreads—one of the two be- 
comes terminally ill, and the 
other strains under the grim 
burden of caring for a dying 
mate. The stress often takes a 
physical toll, but these care- 
givers suffer less depression, 
lose less weight and take better 
care of themselves after the 
death of their spouse than 
someone whose husband or 
wife dies suddenly, according to 
a study in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 


the family that failed and 
reclaim that hopeful picture 
of husband, wife and kids 
we once had in our head. 
Given all these com- 
plexities, it’s a triumph for 
any of us ever to leave the 
house. But that’s exactly 
what we need to do, actually 
and figuratively. Lois 
Nightingale, a clinical psy- 
chologist in Yorba Linda, 
Calif., notes that dating is an 
adult experience and advises 
parents to leave their chil- 
dren out of it. She recom- 
mends against bringing a 
casual date home to spend 
the night. In fact, she sug- 
gests that parents refrain 
from introducing their 
dates to their children until 
a firm relationship has been 
established, if only to pro- 
tect the kids from prema- 
turely developing an attach- 
ment to another adult. This 
may be the one thing I’ve 
done right as a dating par- 
ent; I’ve never involved 
my daughter in my ro- 
mantic misadventures. 
The policy has paid off, 
I think, since she still 
seems to have a favor- 
able opinion of 
me. But then, 
I use real 
cream. 
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The Burning (CD-R) Question 


Whiy is it so hard to cut music CDs on a PC? Plenty of 
programs claim to do the job. Some of them actually work 





The trouble started with 
the software that came free 
with my external CD-R drive (a 
Hewlett-Packard 8200, one of 
the most popular). It refused to 
recognize most of the tunes on 
my hard drive, which meant I 
had to hunt for another 
program that would convert 
those songs into a more 
amenable file format. Even 
then, the ungrateful software 
served up a CD with pops and 
clicks after every track. 

Maybe I was expecting a 
bit too much from a freebie. I 
ramped up to Roxio’s Easy CD 
Creator 5 ($99), the best- 
selling burning 
software for PCs. It 
had one truly 
tantalizing 
feature. You 
could blend 
tracks into one 


dreamed of making 
nonstop party discs 
without a nanosecond of 
silence or fade-out. Alas, 
this is no good if you can’t 
preview what the 
transitions are 


Questions—or tips— 
for Chris? E-mail him 
at cdt@well.com 

















like—which, 9 times out of 10, 
Roxio’s software failed to do. 

It’s also no good if you can’t 
burn a complete CD. My Roxio- 
made discs inevitably gave up 
and ejected themselves around 
track 12 or so, claiming lack of 
memory. After I spent several 
hours on the phone with them, 
Roxio’s tech support sent me 
some updated software. Even 
that did not halt the alarming 
proliferation of coasters. 

I was starting to think I'd 
never make a complete CD. 
Then I tried MusicMatch (free 
at musicmatch.com, plus $30 

to upgrade to the fast- 
burning version). 
Success at last! 
But there 


I'VE STARTED BURNING MY OWN CDS LATELY, AND NOT SINCE 
kindergarten have I made so many coasters. “Making coasters,” in 
case you haven't heard, is the technical term for what happens 
when a mistake occurs in the audio CD (or CD-R) creation 
process. You can’t re-record a CD-R, so you might as well rest your 
coffee mug on it. I bought a CD-R drive for my PC only a month 
ago, and my coffee table has never been so well protected. 


were still problems. The 
program doesn’t tell you if 
playlists are too long for the CD 
until you hit RECORD, and some 
of my MusicMatch-made CDs 
skipped like a heavyweight 
boxer. Real Jukebox (at 
Real.com, also free for basic 
and $30 for fast-burning) had 
a better track record, but only 
because the Real people sent 
me a software patch that isn’t 
publicly available yet. Before 
that, it wouldn’t even admit 
my CD-R drive existed. 

My final test was the 
beautifully simple iTunes, freely 
(and, sadly, only) available for 
Macs. Build a playlist, click on 
a button and let it burn, baby. 
My first iTunes CD was so 
easy to make and so glitch 
free, I had tears in my eyes. 
Tears, because all my music is 
on the other computer. 

So what do I do 
with all these failed 
CDs? A colleague 
here told me her 

father hangs his 
in the garden 
to scare away 
birds and 
deer. Any 
other 
ideas? The 
reader with the most 
inventive use for a useless 
CD wins a box of coasters. 


Give your whole music collection an upgrade. 
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The Artificial Heart, Revisited 


The new model is a big improvement over the torture 
devices of the 1980s, but is it the answer to our prayers? 





congestive heart failure after 
suffering several heart attacks. 
If he survives and his health 
improves even a little, there’s 
no telling how many other lives 
might someday be saved with 
similar artificial hearts. 

Those are some mighty big 
ifs, of course. After all, the man 
was on the verge of dying be- 
fore last week’s operation—and 
still could die at any moment. 
His liver and kidneys are in 
pretty bad shape. He could suf- 
fer any number of surgical 
complications, from internal 
bleeding to infection to strokes. 

And heart doctors remem- 
ber all too well what happened 
to the handful of patients who 
were given artificial hearts in 
the 1980s. Each of them was 
tethered to a large external 
compressor that powered the 
device through tubes into the 
body. The first recipient, a re- 
tired dentist named Barney 
Clark, developed serious infec- 
tions that ravaged his body. The 
artificial pump also triggered a 
lot of blood clots. The long, lin- 
gering death of one man in par- 
ticular, William Schroeder, who 
was kept alive for 620 days with 
much of his brain destroyed, 

Go to time.com/personal for 
more on heart failure. E-mail 
Christine at gorman@ time.com 
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soured many physicians and the 
public on the artificial heart’s 
long-term prospects. 

Of course, technology has 
advanced considerably since 
then. The sophisticated pump 
used in last week’s operation 
is designed to be completely 
implanted. Developed by 
Abiomed in Danvers, Mass., 
with funding from the National 
Heart, Lung and Blood Insti- 
tute, the softball-size device is 
charged across the skin, so 
there’s no need for chest tubes. 
Its batteries are miniaturized, 
and its pumping chambers 
are lined with a specialized 
coating that should cut 
down on blood clots. . 

But does the 
world really need an 
artificial heart? The 
answer, surprisingly, 
might be no. There 
has been some pretty 
good progress recent- 
ly in the medical 
treatment of conges- 
tive heart 
failure, 
which affects 
some 5 mil- 
lion Ameri- 
cans. (Despite 
the scary- 
sounding 
name, 
congestive 








MORE THAN 4,000 AMERICANS ON ANY GIVEN DAY ARE WAITING FOR 
a heart transplant. Because of a shortage of donors, about a third 
of them will die before a suitable replacement can be found. So 
when surgeons in Louisville, Ky., sewed a high-tech artificial heart 
into a desperately ill man last week, it seemed like the answer to a 
lot of prayers. The patient, whose name has not been released, is 
described as a diabetic in his mid to late 50s who developed 


heart failure doesn’t mean the 
old ticker has stopped work- 
ing; rather, the heart has trou- 
ble pumping out as much 
blood as the body needs.) In 
many cases the condition can 
be controlled with medications 
like beta blockers and AcE in- 
hibitors without any surgical 
intervention. 

Meanwhile, doctors have 
had growing success with a dif- 
ferent kind of mechanical 
pump, called a left ventricular 
assist device (LVAD), that is also 
implanted in the body but 
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| helps boost the heart’s output 










without replacing the organ. In 
some cases the ailing heart gets 
enough rest on the LVAD that it 
no longer needs artificial sup- 
port. Researchers are trying to 
figure out if they can nudge 
that process along, perhaps by 
using stem cells to stimulate 
healing. 

Originally, only people who 
were already on a waiting list 
for a heart transplant could get 
an LVAD. The pumps simply 
weren't designed to be perma- 
nent. But so many patients have 
done so well on the newer- 
generation devices—playing 
golf or even tennis—that doc- 
tors are considering whether to 
expand their use. We should 
have a better idea later this 
year when researchers finish 
analyzing data from a study in 
which LVADs were given toa 
group of patients with end- 
stage congestive heart failure 
who, because of age or other 
medical conditions, were not 
eligible for a transplant. 

Does that mean we should 
forget about total artificial 
hearts like Abiomed’s? Not at 
all. There will always be some 
folks whose hearts are so worn 
out they cannot be salvaged. A 
review panel convened by the 
National Heart Lung and 
Blood Institute in 1999 estimat- 
ed that between 5,000 and 
10,000 patients a year might be 
helped by the development of 
total artificial hearts. But as 

with many medical ad- 
, vances, the early going 
.* will probably be grim. 
Doctors in Louisville will 
consider their experiment 
an astounding success if 


‘\__ their patient manages to live an 


extra two 
months. And 
if he dies be- 
fore then? 
That might 
answer a few 
questions too. 
—With reporting by 
Alice Park/New York 
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Designed 
to reduce clots and infection, 
this pump fits inside the chest 
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“When SI fist heard the words Areast cancer,’ tt 
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This is Oni Faida Lampley, one of two million breast cancer survivors living in 
the United States. Thanks to early detection and effective medicines, today, 
the five-year survival rate for women with early-stage tumors is an incredible 
97 percent. At America’s pharmaceutical companies, we're always working 
to discover new medicines to fight the disease. Now we have 59 new breast 
cancer treatments in development. We've come a long way in the fight against 


breast cancer. But we won't Stop till it’s beaten. 


AMERICA’S PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANIES 





BOY SOPRANO TAKES A HIT IN THE REAL WORLD 


ROBERT ILER plays Tony Soprano Jr., the doughy son of an enterprising, Machiavellian Mob boss on The 
Sopranos; he is also a child actor. Not since Drew Barrymore merged child acting with a vodka-filled gene 
pool has a young'un been so destined for a date with trouble. ller, 16, joined the fabled ranks of Barry- 


more, Danny Bonaduce and the cast of Diff'rent Strokes when he and three associates were arrested last 
week. New York City police called it a case of strong-arm robbery, in which two teen victims were relieved 
of $40. lier pleaded not guilty to two charges of second-degree robbery and was released on $2,500 
bond. Police said ller had a bag of marijuana and a bong in his pocket at the time of his arrest. HBO re- 
leased a statement saying ller will be welcomed back to his fictional crime family with open arms. His real 
mother was less jovial, noting this was her son's first bout with the law, “and it will be the last.” 








Senior Smooth 


Bread and circuses is an old con- 


cept, but you've got to hand it to 
VICENTE FOX for giving it some 
new flavor. Swamped by his lowest 
approval numbers since taking of- 
fice, Mexico’s President did what 
any Must-See-TV producer would 
do—hold a surprise wedding! Fox, 
divorced since 1991, married his 
press spokeswoman MARTHA 
SAHAGUN on the first anniversary 
of his election, which was also his 
59th birthday. Fox tried to keep 
the nuptials low key, but somehow 
his wedding video made it onto na- 
tional television, and all of Mexico 
saw Fox give Sahagun a delicate 





This is not merely an excuse to run 
photos of a pretty girl. There’s impor- 
tant news here. Dateline-quality news. 
GISELE BUNDCHEN stole the show at 
Sao Paulo fashion week in her native 
Brazil. The supermodel reportedly got 
a record $75,000 to model three 
outfits at the Cia Martima swimsuit 
show, which makes Linda Evange- 
y lista's famous comment about 
not getting out of bed for less 
than $10,000 seem very cute. 
Now you may return to watch- 
ing Dateline. 


peck on the cheek, only to move in 
for some lip action at the prodding 
of spectators. When asked if he was 
happy, Fox said, “Just take a look at 
my smile.” That smile may not last, 
since Ana Cristina, Fox’s adopted 
daughter who has filled in infor- 
mally as First Lady, is said to hate 
her new stepmother. “Mrs. Mar- 
tha works with my father,” she 
said last year. “We aren't friends, 
and that’s it.” Looks as if it’s time 
for a Very Special Oprah 
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GOOD LORD, WHAT IF ONE OF THE ROYALS HEARD HIM? 


It took years of great play to erase the memory of a young ANDRE AGASSI, with his Melissa Etheridge— 
style mullet, staring into a commercial camera and saying, “Image is everything.” Agassi may not have 
enough time left in his career to wipe out the image of his semifinal exit from Wimbledon. Tied 6-6 in the 
fifth set against Patrick Rafter, Agassi hit a ball that was called out. He uttered an obscenity—a code vio- 
lation that carries a $2,000 fine—which a lineswoman heard and reported to the umpire. Agassi prompt- 
ly lost the match, but he wasn’t through with the lineswoman. Approaching the net to congratulate 
Rafter, Agassi turned and smacked a forehand in her direction. “I meant to hit that in the net,” he said un- 
convincingly. Agassi later told reporters that the woman was “a little classless for Centre Court.” As for 
her prudery, he said, “I blame her husband for that.” Even John McEnroe disapproved. 
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READ GEORGE ORWELL AT AN IMPRESSIONABLE AGE, AND I’M 
above average in my worry over an ever nosier Big Brother, 
with cameras everywhere. I like anonymity so much that 
when I’m out doing errands in baggy pants and mud-caked 
garden clogs, I stumble around without my glasses so that I’m 
harder to recognize. But I assume there’s no transaction that I 
| carry out, from buying floss at the drugstore to getting cash 
from an ATM, that’s not videotaped. Last week the city of Tam- 
pa, Fla., unveiled 36 cameras in its entertainment district 
downtown with new software to scan the crowds and compare 
the recorded faces with mug shots on file. But those cameras 
are also capturing the mug of the guy stopping by for a drink 
| who told his wife he was working late at the office. It has got so 
we are all stars of The Truman Show. 
So I was surprised last week when I wasn’t as outraged as 
almost everyone else seemed to be over the case of James Turn- 
er, 44, who found himself the unwitting victim of a global- 
positioning-system (Gps) device implanted in a minivan he 
leased from Acme Rent-a-Car in New Haven, Conn. Turns out 
| the bug recorded him speeding in three states at rates from 78 
m.p.h. to 83 m.p.h. Each violation, digitally recorded, auto- 
matically added a $150 charge to his bill. 
It seems to me that Acme has quantifiable reasons for charg- 
ing speeders for speeding. An suv hurtling along at 83 m.p.h. 
rather than 65 m.p.h. costs more in wear and tear, accidents, 
insurance and lives. What critics quickly devolve to is the slip- 
pery slope: Where will it all end? Their answer: a police state. 
Usually I'm a sucker for the slippery-slope argument. On 
cloning, I’m in favor of ending it now before we have three grand- 
| mothers at Thanksgiving dinner, all faintly resembling Martha 
| Stewart. On privacy, you don’t have to be Ray Bradbury to be 
concerned that soon every membrane will be permeable by 
some gadget recording, taping, filming or just watching you. 
Coloradans are no doubt pleased 
that the state plans to start 
using three-dimension- 
al “face recognition” 
photos for driver's 
licenses in order 
to prevent iden- 
tity-theft crimes. 
Yet states some- 
times sell their 
databases to 
anyone who can 
afford to pay for 
them, and no one 
knows how your face print 
will be used then. The videocam in 
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Margaret Carlson 


Someone to Watch Over Me 


How to tell the good surveillance from the bad 
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missing intern Chandra Levy’s hallway would have been a god- 
send to investigators if it hadn’t already taped over the crucial seg- 
ment by the time they got their hands on it. But few people want | 
cameras out on the street filming hundreds of people who might 
be guilty only of association with the wrong crowd. In Tampa, 
the city council is already reconsidering its face-recognition 
software as way too much of a good thing. 
As for the in-car speed trap, I’m on 
the reverse of a slippery slope: Let's 
have more of it. If Acme in Connecticut 
can do this, why can’t the National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration get this in 
all cars? Road accidents kill 
42,000 Americans a year. 
The device doesn’t in- 
fringe on the innocent 
the way eavesdrop- 
ping does. There’s no 
downside for those 
driving at the speed lim- 
it, which could safely go 





up if there were universal 
enforcement rather than the 
spotty enforcement of an overtaxed highway patrol. | 
Civil libertarians would also like to do away with the Sniffer, | 
a $600 flashlight that illuminates the inside of a car and the 
blood-alcohol level of the person in it quicker than a weaving 
driver can say he has had only two beers. A man’s car is his cas- 
tle, after all, and shouldn’t you have the same protection from 
snooping inside your Ford Expedition, with its cathedral ceilings 
and multiple cup holders, as inside your house? Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving sure hope you don’t. Those pro-Sniffers could 
take heart from a Supreme Court ruling in June in which the 
court protected a house from a high-tech surveillance device 
capable of detecting a marijuana lamp from afar, but extended 
no such protection to a car. Getting rid of all surveillance devices 
is where the libertarian left and right find common ground, leap- 
ing to the cheap Gestapo analogy at the sight of every security 
camera. Minority leader Dick Armey railed on the House floor 
the other day about cameras at busy Washington intersections. 
But there was no one there to ask him whether he was willing to 
let the epidemic of red-light running in the District continue un- 
punished. Some surveillance simply gets us back to where we 
used to be, when everyone knew your face, if not your name, and 
if you flew through a stop sign, you would have had no refuge in 
anonymity. Don’t stand for a dragnet by camera, a virtual sweep 
of Tampa’s bars and restaurants. But cheer for Acme’s Gps and 
the trooper’s Sniffer, which make us drive as if someone were 
watching. In a perfect world, someone would be. B 
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BIGGER, WIDER MOREsLUXURIOUS. 
ALL OF THE BLAH, 












‘gles » In other words, 


the 2002 TrailBlazer® LTZ is 
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— 


one well-equipped SUV.it comes with 


everything from Two-Tone Premium Leather seating 


— 


surfaces to front side-impact air bags to the security of 


INTRODUCING THE ie al OnStar! Want to up the ante on 
CHEVY™ TRAILBLAZER luxury? Then add options like a 


seven-inch DVD color monitor;” an in-dash six-disc CD changer, 


ee 4 


a 275-watt, custom-designed Bose digital music system, or a 


sunroof. The bottom line: this is one boss ride. You want 


blah? It’s out there. Just not in the TrailBlazer LTZ. 


TRAILBLAZER =" LIKE A ROCK 


Bo 
OF Star® Pears use safety belts, even with air bags. Children are safer when properly secured in a rear seat. See the Owner's Manual for more safety information. tOne-year OnStar Safety | 
and Security service contract is standard on TrailBlazer LT and LZ. Call 1-800-ONSTAR-7 for system limitations and details. **Limited availability. OnStar is a registered sermice mark of 
On Board OnStar Corporation. Bose is a registered trademark of the Bose Corporation. ©2001 GM Corp. Buckle up, America! For more information, visit Chevy.com or call 1-866-TRAILBLAZER : 





